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A pleasant medley we will offer ye, 

Of laughter moving wit, or gentle song, 

Or tear exci'ing tale; witha! a feast, 

Which can neither cloy, or corrupt the mind. 
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NORMAN’S KILL FALLS. |sotrce in the southern extremity of .Schoharie 
It is good, occasionally, to stretch our minds bes county, and winds through Duanesburg, Bruce- 
yond the boundaries of our own. city, or village; tM, Guilderland, and Bethlehem, at the north- 
beyond the beauties of nature rt that posses- east corner of which it enters the Hudson, a dis- 
sion, or long enjoyment, has made emphatieal- tance of about twenty-eight miles. This stream 
ly our own—it is patriotic to look beyond these furnishes excellent mill sites*tear its whole length; 
circumscribed seenes, however replete with satis- and especially near its mouth are valuable mills, 
faction, and contemplate “the wild and the won- owned by the Mayor of Albany. 


derful,” that the God of nature has thrown around | The spot represented by our view is one of par- 
our common country, to attract our attention, ticular grandeur—the wild disposal of rocks, the 
create new ties of union, instruct us in his provi- receding hills, the placid stream above, contrasted 
dence, and lead our reflections up to Him. with the dashing of the torrent from the moun- 
‘tain gap, all conspire to give interest to the spot, 
and raise a properly regulated mind to pleasant 
and profitable contemplations. 


In turning to the old and thickly peopled coun- 
tries of Europe, we find every hill cannonized in 
song—every streamlet consecrated by some tale , 
of affection or sorrow, and every gushing cataract | THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 
made interesting by reminiscences of those who, 
have written ov bled by the murmurs of its waters 
—Those things are not accidental, nor without 
high and salatary effects; attachments to the scene- 





{From the Monthly Magazine. } 


The Chevalier de Boufflers, whom Delille 
characterised as **the honor of knighthood 
rail and flower of Troubadours,” the eratic poet, 
ry and soil are strengthened by such associations ; the agreeable novelist, so long the delight of 
and the barren rock, or the wild ravine, that poetry the saloons of Paris, the true saze who pre- 
or battle has conseerated, is dear to the hearts ferred thesociety of the Muses and the happy 
of those who have grown up in their view—and independence without which it is difficult to 
they feel connected in fame with the soil and the Obtain their favors, to. the splendor of wealth, 


~ ieee ‘ n illustrious yas i 
scenery of their birth.—In this respect, the pen of | or the glory ‘of and < ne, W98 my 


Tea ae a ge é ‘turns an abbot, acélonel of hussars, a paigter, 
the poet and the historian have made more cerfs, 51, academician, a levislator, and, und all 


and chained more to the soil, than the sword of these characters, the most ray, careless, and 
the conquerer, Hence we hold it good, that scenes witty of French cavaliers. I was long acquaint- 
of peculiar interest be brought to publie view ; that! ed with this highly gifted man. I saw him in 
'1780 at the beautiful estate of Chantaloup, 
near Amboise, whetherthe Duke de Choi- 
seul, then an exile from the court, attracted 

Norman’s Kill Falls, a view of which ornaments’ aj] the most distinguished men of France, 
the present No. of the Casket, is a scene of peculizr ll for birth or merit. It was the focus 


what there is grand or pleasant in our country, be 
known and enjoyed. 


interest, and worthy especial notice. The word oft most brilliant wits, nd beauties of. the 
“Kill,” as our readers probably know, signifies G8Y- he Dutchess de Choiseul, whose me- 
oe: sel Vieidl te Cnouenthy so uned. ti deste still cherished on the lovely banks of 
i. aa 96 a ¢ a. ab 6 of Hijie su | the Loire, had a regard for the Chevalier de 
sgnerng soe ; untty-' Boufflers which did her honor; he was her 
Norman’s Kill enters the Hudson river, in the | companion in her walks, in the chase, apd 
state of New York, on the western side, about still more frequently in her visits to the co 
ivo and a half miles south of Albany. It has its' tages of the poor peasants, to whom 
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complished and excellent woman constantly 
administered comfort and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul, who was in her youth 
extremely intimate with Buffon, had imbibed 
from that celebrated mana strong taste for 
the observation of naturalobjects. Her libra- 
ry contained a complete collection of natural 
historians, ancient and modern ; she was par- 
ticularly fond of the study of Reaumur, who 
though he does not, like Buffon, describe the 
beauties of nature in a style of rich and varied 
eloquence, displays more patient andaccurate 
observation. 

This delightful and exhaustless study had 
inspired Madame de Choiseul with a new and 
fanciful idea. —Opposite to the windows of her 
own room she had erected a temple of gauze 
of antique form, and sheltered by an umple 
roof ; during the summer she amused herself 
with collecting in this airy palace all the most 
beautiful butterflies of the country. A limpid 
brook flowed through the floor of turf, and 
the senses wer® feasted by the brilliant hues 
of ‘the lowers, the refreshing coolness and 
balmy perfume of the air. 

The Dutchessalone hada key of the Tem- 
ple of Butterflies, which was peopled by the 
assiduity of the village girls of the neighbor- 
hood. They strove by presenting her with 
some new specimens, to obtain the privilege 
of speaking to their beloved patroness, and 
they were sure to receive a reward propor- 
tioned to the beauty and rarity of their 
offerings, so that the banks of the Cher and 
the Loire, and tle extensive meadows 
which skirt them, were full of young girtis 
with gause nets in their hands, breathless 
with the chase of their frail and beautiful prey. 

Bouffiers was frequently a witness to the 
Dutchess’s assiduous cares about her favorite 
temple. *‘ Chevalier,” said she to him, with an 
agreeable smile, “I run no risk in introduc- 
ing you among my butterflies, they will take 
you for one of themselves, and will not be 
frightened.” 

On one occasion, when Madame de Choi- 
seul was compelled by illness to keep her 
room fdr some weeks, she gave the key of 
ber igranie to the Chevalier, who found am- 
ple Rompensation for the trouble of the 
charge, in the pleasure of receiving the coun- 
try girls who daily came to recruit the numer- 
ous family of butterflies. He encouraged 
them to talk about their rural sports, their 
love affairs, and all their little secrets; so 
that he was soon master of the chronicles 
of all the surrounding villages. In this way 
he frequently caught ideas and expreggions 
with which he aftenyards adorned - 

It was, however, Zemarkable that ers 
almost always preferred the butterflies brought 
by the prettiest girls—his scrutiny turned 
rather upon their charming features, their 
natural and simple graces, than upon the ob- 
jects it was his office to select. An engag- 
ace, a graceful carriage, or a well turn- 
son, was pretty sure not to be reject- 
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ed; he was not very rigorous in his examina- 
tion, and he trusted that the same indulgence 


would be extended to him. Thus the beau- 
tiful temple declined in splendour—but 
fewer poor little girls went away disappoint- 
ed; and the Dutchcess’s bounty, passing 
through the easy hands of the Chevalier, 
was diffused more widely, and gladdened 
more hearts. 

Among the villagers who came to offer 
Boufflers the fruits of their day’s chase, he 
had frequently remarked a girl of about fif- 
teen, whose large deep blue eyes, jet black 
eyebrows, rosy and laughing mouth, graceful 
and easy vatriage, and sweet, penetrating 
voice, realized the most poetical descriptions 
of rural beauty. To crown her attractions, 
he found that she was the daughter of 
forester of Amboise, and that her name was 
Alina. This pretty name was the title ofa 
tale of his which has been greatly admired 
It may be imagined what an interest he took 
in this innocent @nd ingennous girl, with what 
pleasure he aWarded her in the Duchess’s 
name, and how eagerly he took advantage of 
the pretext afforded by the beauty of any 
one of her butterflies to double the gift, 
accompanying it with some _ protecting 
caress, and sometimes even wit! a kiss, which 
Alina thought too great an honor to be re- 
sented. 

Boufflers soon drew from her the secrets 
of her guileless heart—he learnt how she lov- 
ed Charles Verner, son of the keeper of the 
castle, but that his father opposed their for- 
tune. Bouflers, who thought love levelled 
all distinctions, secretly resolved to serve the 
sweet Alina. He sent for Charles Verner, 
found him worthy to be the possessor otf so 
lovely a creature, and spoke in his behalf to 
the Dutchess, who, wishing to have some 
fair pretext for contributing towards the 
marriage portion of the Chevalier’s protegee, 
made it known to the neighborhood, that at 
the end of the season, she would give a prize 
of twenty-five louis d’ors to the girl who bad 
brought her the greatest number of rare and 
beautiful butterflies, The emulation excited 
among the young villagers may easily be im- 
agined—and whether it was that the fresh 
verdure of Alina’s native forest of Amboise 
was propitious ta her, or whether she was 
more agile and dexterous than the others, it 
fell out that she often presented Madame de 
Choiseul, through her kind protector, the 
butterflies upon which Reaumur had fixed the 
highest value. 

One day when the Duke and Duchess, ac- 
companied by the numerous train of nobles 
and ladies who formed the usual society of 
Chantaloup, were walking up in that part of 
the park bordering on the forest, Alina, with 
a gauze net in her hand, and ingens | for 
breath, came running joyously up to Boultlers, 
and said to him with that innocent familiarity 
he had encouraged in her—** Look Monsieur 
de Chevalier, what do > think of my but- 























terflies ? you are such a fine judge of them.” 
—This speech was susceptible of an apphi- 
cation so curiously fitted to the known char- 
acter of Boufflers, that every body taughed. 
He took the butterflies from Alina’s hands, 
and told her they were really ofa rare and 
most valuable kind—one, especially, which 
with its four azure wings of enormous size, 
studded with flame colored eyes, and its long 
black proboscis, supplied the only deficiency 
in the temple, and completed the Duchess’s 
immense collection. It was instantly decided 
that Alina had won the promised prize, she 
soon after received it from the hands of Ma- 
dame de Choiseul, and Bouffiers added a gol- 
den cross, which Alina promised to wear as 
Jong as she lived. 

It was now the middle of autumn, and as 
the pleasures of Paris became daily more 
brilliant and inviting, the Chevalier de Bouf- 
flers could not resist their attractions, though 
he left the delghtful abode of Chanteloup 
with regret. Before he went away he saw 
the sweet girl whose name, countenance and 
disposition, had so deeply interested him, and 
obtained from the father of her lover the pro- 
mise that he would consent to their marriage 
as soon as Alina hada sufficient portion. He 
recommended her warmly to the Dutchess’s 
kindness, and departed for the capital. He 
was welcomed back to the society be adorned 
by his wit, tempered as it was by grace and 
courtesy, and by the exhaustless fertility of 
his fancy. 

A short time after, the Duke de Choiseul 
quitted a world in which he had exercised 
such a vast power, and so courageously with- 
stood his numerous enemies. His widow was 
compelled to sacrifice nearly the whole of 
her own fortune to pay the enormous debts 
contracted by her husband, who had outdone 
all the nobles of the court in magnificence. 
She sold the estate of Chanteloup to the ex- 
cellent Duke de Pouthiovre, and went to live 
at Paris in the midst of her old friends. Alina, 
thus deprived of her illustrious patroness, 
lost all tvopes of being united to Charles Ver- 
ner, whose father remained inflexible, and 
the young man, in a fit of desperation, enlist- 
ed in a regiment of dragoons. Boufflers heard 
of this. By a fortunate chance the Colonel 
of the regiment was his near relative and 
friend, and Charles did so much credit to his 
recommendation, that he soon rose to the 
rank of Mareschal des Logis. On his first 
leave of absence he hastened to Chanteloup, 
where he found his beloved Alina provided 
with a sufficient portion by the Chevalier’s 
generosity; the old keeper no longer with- 
held his consent, and the lovers were united, 
jointly imploring a thousand blessings for 
their benefactors. 

Twenty years passed away, and France 
fell into the confusion of pvlitical dissensions, 
and, at length, into all the horror’ of the Re- 
volution. Boufflers, though friendly to all 
the opinions which were then propagated by 
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the true lovers of liberty, was compelled, af- 
ter the deplorable 10th of August, 1792, to 
quit France, and take refuge in Berlin. 
Prince Henry and the king of Prussia, after 
keeping him for some time with them, gave 
him an estate in Poland, where, like a true 
French knight, he founded a colony for all 
the emigrants who were driven from their 
unhappy country. Butin spite of all the ad- 
vantages, and all the consolations he received 
in foreign lands, he never ceased to sigh after 
Paris, where he had passed the early part of 
his lite in that atmosphere of pleasure and of 
urbanity which was net to be found in any 
viher capital in Europe. Thither his family, 
his friends, his most cherished habits, all call- 
edhim. The compliments paid him on his 
poeins, only served to remind him of the 
lovely and captivating women who had in- 
spired them; those on his novel of the de- 
lights of Chanteloup, of the amiable Duchess 
de Choisel, (who had survived her husband 
only a few years,) and of thes#fempile of But- 
terflies. 

The storm of thé Revolution having sub- 
sided, many proscribed persons obtained leave 
t® return to France ; among these was Bouf- 
fiers, who left Poland, travelling homeward 
through Bohemia, Bavaria and Switzerland. 
He wished to re-visit the beautiful shores of 
the lake of Geneva, where, thirty years ago, 
he had passed a time which he never reeurred 
to without animation and delight. He there- 
fore stopped at Lausanne, and fearing lest 
his name might expose him to some disagree- 
able curiosity or supervision, he had furmshed 
himself with a passport under the name of 
Foubers, a French painter, In this character, 
which he had more than once assumed before, 
he presented himseif in the first houses in 
Lausanne, where he was soon received with 
all the attentions due to genuine talent, em- 
bellished by wit and’ great knowledge of the 
world. The rage for M. Foubers, and for his 
fine miniature portraits, was universal. As he 
Was anxious to obtain beautiful subjects, he 
was constantly told that he ought to paint 
the Countess de Lauterbach; she was de-: 
scribed to him asa lady of French origin, and* 
the widow of a Bavarian general, who, at his 
death, had left her considerable property, in- 
cluding a magnificent estate situated on the 
bauks of the lake, at afew miles from Lau- 
sanne. She was universally spoken of for her 
beauty, her grace, and above all, for that 
obliging affability which wins all hearts.— 
-How many stimulants to Boufflers’ curiosity ! 

r was it long ungratified. Ata fete given 

ane of the pringkpabcitizens of Lausanne, 
beautiful Cou ‘of Lauterbach was 
present, and not only justified all his expec- 
tations, but enchanted him by that inimitable 
grace which distinguished his country-women. 

On the day appointed an elegant cateche 
stopped at the door of his lodging, and con- 
veyed him to the chateau de St. Sulpice, situ. 4 
ated on the bauks of the lake, opposite pombe 
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S64 
superb amphitheatre traced by the Alps on 
the horizon. Boufflers arrived; he crossed 
a spacious outer court, passed through a hand- 
some hall and entered a vast saloon, in which 
every thing announced opulence and the most 
exquisite taste. On one side of the room hung 
a fuil length portrait of the late Dutchess de 
Choiseul, seated near the Temple of Butter- 
flies, with a volume of Boufflers’ works in 
herhand. The Chevalier could not control the 
emotions which agitated him and forced tears 
from his eyes. ** What recollections!” ex- 
claimed he involuntarily : ** this Countess de 
Lauterbach must certainly be of the Choiseul 
family. I shall like her the better.” Whilst 
he gave himself up to his reflection, a cham- 
berlain came to tell him that his lady would 
be occupied fora short time, that she begged 
M. Foubers to excuse her, and desired him to 
ask whether he would be pleased to walk into 
her plantation ala Francaise. Boufllers fol- 
lowed his conductor through a long suite of 
apartments, all furnished with wonderful mag- 
nificence and variety. He entered an avenue 
of limes, and at the first turning, he saw under 
the shade of some very large trees, a temple 
of gauze precisely like the Duchess de Choi- 
seul’s. ‘The temple was filled with the most 
beautiful butterflies of every species, and over 
the door was an inscription in verse which 
Boufflers had formerly written over the en- 
trance to the temple of Chanteloup, and even 
the handwriting was so exactly his own, that 
he stood before it agitated, yet motionless with 
astonishment, and thought himself transperted 
by magic to the banks of the Loire.—But his 
surprise was increased, and his emotion 
heightened, when he saw advancing towards 
him, a young girl, of fourteen or fifteen, in the 
dress of the villagers of Lorraine, whose fea- 
tures, shape and gait, were so precisely those 
of the girl he remembered with sv affectionate 
an interest, that he thought it was she herself, 
who stood before him, and whose deep rich 
voice met his ear—‘* your servant Monsieur 
de Loufflers,” said she with a graceful cour- 
tesy, and presenting to him a little gauze net : 
“ What do you think of my butterflies ? you 
are such a fine judge.” ‘* What are you—an- 
gel—sylph—enchantress ?” ** What! do you 
not remember Alina, the daughter of the for- 
ester of Amboise, who uscd so often to bring 
you butterflies?” ‘* Do I dream!” said Bout- 
flers rubbi:.g his eyes, and taking the sweet 
girl’s hand, he pressed it to his heart, and 
then to his lips: “Alina, lovely Alina?—it can- 
not be you”? “ How! it cannot be 1?’—Who 


then won the prize for the finest butterflic 
Who received from thé hand of the Du 


a prize of twenty fiv@Jouis, and from yours, 
this golden cross, which | promised to wear as 
long as I live, and which I have never parted 
with for an instant?” **I do indeed remember 
that cross—it is the very one! never was il- 
Jusion so perfect—never was a man so bewil- 
deped.—Divine creature, oh! take pity on 

confusion into which you have thrown me. 
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Your elegance betrays you. No, you are not 
a mere country girl. ‘Tell me then, to whom 
am I indebted for the most delicious emotion 
1 ever felt in my life?—Whence do you 
come ?—Who are you?” ** She is my daugh- 
ter,” cried the Countess de Lauterbach, sud- 
denly stepping from the concealment of a 
thicket, and throwing herself into the arms of 
Boufflers. “ My dear protector—kind author 
of my happiness and of my good fortune—be- 
hold the true Alina, the wife and widow of 
Charles Verner, whose only daughter stands 
before you. Your emotion, however strong, 
cannot equal mine.” “ How madam! are you 
not the simple village girl? Yes, yes, there 
are those large, deep-blue penetrating eyes— 
there is that expressive mouth—there is that 
enchanting smile ; 1 could almost believe I 
can still see the traces of the kiss so innocent. 
ly received. Good and beautiful as you were, 
you had a right to become what you now are. 
But tell me, how happened it that, for once, 
Fortune was not blind ?—have the kindness to 
satisfy my curiosity ; be consistent with the 
affection my dear Alina always had for me,”— 
‘** Listen then,” replied the Countess, with 
confiding delight. 

** Charles, in whom you took such a gene- 
rous interest, having distinguished himself by 
repeated acts of bravery, obtained a com- 
mission shortly after our marriage. The war 
which broke out between France and Germa- 
ny, called him to the field, and I followed him. 
He afterwards rose to the rank of Colonel of 
cavalry, when he saved the life of the Count 
de Lauterbach, commander of a Bavarian di- 
vision, on the field of battle; but in thisact he 
received a mortal wound, and with his last 
breath recommended his wife and child, thea 
an infant, to the General’s care, Count Lauter- 
bach thought that in no way could he so ef- 
fectually prove his gratitude to his preserver, 
as by becoming the husband of his widow, 
and the fatherof his child. After a few years 
of a happy union, he died of the numerous 
wounds he had received, leaving me a large 
fortune, and a revered and cherished memory. 
At that time,” added the Countess, ** 1 knew 
that you had been compelled to quit France 
and to take refuge in Prussia: I left no means 
untried to discover the place of your res'- 
dence; but your change of namie, your travel- 
ling as a French painter, as you have so often 
done, always prevented my accomplishing the 
most ardent wishes of my heart. Judge what 
was my emotion on meeting you the other day 
at Lausanne. I instantly determined to prove 
to you, in some degree at least, my joy and 
gratitude ; and taking advantage of my daugh- 
ter’s age, and of her perfect resemblance to 
that Alina who owed to you the hand of 
Charles Verner, and all that she has subse- 
quently possessed or enjoyed, I made use ot 
your own colours ; I copied the most beauti- 
ful scene of your elegant story, which I have 
read so often—In short, I tried to enchant you 
with your own enchantments,” 
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“Ah!” exclaimed Boufflers, pressing the 
mother and daughter to his heart, “* never 
shall I forget this ingenious delicacy! it is 
true that the memory of the heart is inde- 
structible in women; and I see that the little 
good one may be able to do to the simplest 
village girl, may become a capital which gra- 
titude will repay with interest.” 

—_—-——— 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A SAILOR’S 
LIFE. 

Some years ago, 1 was an occasional resi- 
dent among the mahogany cutters of Hondu- 
ras, being then in charge ofa small coasting 
schooner, that was employed to carry down 
ventures of goods imported from Britain, to 
the frontier settlements on the Spanish Main, 
as the sea of Honduras is usually termed, in 
those latitudes. Bellese, to the eye of the 
traveller, calls up the common remembrance 
of some of those antique Chinese pictures 
that are to be met with in most of the tea de- 
pots in London; to me its white pagoda- 
looking houses, rising over groves of tama- 
rind and orange trees, and surmounted, in 
inany places, by the lofty and graceful foliage 
of the cocoa, its green verandalis, and balco- 
nies of trellis-work, its romantic island forta- 
lice, with its negro sentinels, marching the 
narrow limits of their parade, and the exten- 
sive variety of small craft, resting at anchor, 
or shooting about like sea birds, brought 
airesh all the traditions of those sunny regions 
which Lhad gathered in my youth, from the 
nursery tales and pictures that were put into 
my hands. 

And the bridge;—ail who have seen 
Bellese, must remember that place of ren- 
dezvous; itis the only lounge of the settle- 
ment and it is there that all classes of its in- 
habitants resort after the eight o’clock gun 
has given respite to the labours of the day, 
‘the young English clerk and store-keepers, 
‘superior kind of slaves,) may be seen there, 
teaning languidly on its white palisade, at a 
respectful distance from their employers, 
with.sunken cheeks and melancholy eyes, 
and gazing towards the ofling, where the 
vessels are lying at anchor that are bound for 
their own native country. Ob, what fruitless 
wishes might not those long looks call up in 
their home-sick bosoms! When I first observ. 
ed those pale, thoughtless groups, and could 
enter a little into their feelings, | remembered 
the ** Bridge of Sighs” in Venice, and felt 
that there the same appellation might have 
been conferred with equal truth. There, 
also, the sea-faring people are frequently col- 
lected in the evening; American and coasting 
skippers, with their blue nankeen jackets 
and slouched hats, every feature in their dark 
mtelligent faces compressed for a discussion 
of their favorite topic of business, or the en- 
joyment of their large strong flavored se- 
gars; and British ship-masters, with their 
tales of Old England that give such a charm 
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to their society, and their loud and careless 
merriment, that is so seldom echoed by thei 
home-sick listeners. 

The last time that I stood on that ‘* Bridge 
of Sighs,” is associated with the most pain- 
ful remembrances. It was, I recollect, upon 
a very close sultry night, during one of the 
latter months of the wet season—not a breath 
of air was stirring, and the moschetoes and 
sand flies had driven all the stragglers to the 
bridge. I had never seen it more crowded. 
Allthe grades I have remarked were there— 
store-keepers, Americans, and ship captains, 
with a numerous addition of creoles, and 
black people, who had come down the river 
from ** Free Town,” and were watching the 
market craft that was fastened to the landing 
place. It was usual at this time for the mar- 
ket house to be cleaned out, after sun-down, 
,aatd the offals of the meat thrown into the ri- 
That circumstance frequently attracted 
the Alligator, in its quest of prey, to the 
neighborhood, and several had been seen 
during the period of my residence there, 
crawling among the huge wooden supporters 
of that side of the market house which pro- 
jected over the bank. During this evening, 
the strong musty effluvia, common to these 
creatures, was so particular, as almost to be 
sickening in its effects—and an unusual num- 
ber of segars were shooting their small red 
lights through the dusk, like fire-flies, the 
broad dark water beneath the bridge, re- 
flecting them back with their white wreathes 
of smoke from its glassy surface. <A few ac- 
quaintances and myself, all fresh from the 
house of a certain French publican, named 
Joseph, were sitting at the edge ofa doree, 
or canoe, hauled upon the landing, and sing- 
ing an old Scotch ditty, when we observed 
a young Spaniard, whom he had remarked in 
the tavern, and knew to be the sailing mas- 
ter of a small’ coasting shallop, coming, evi. 
dently much intoxicated, towards the bridge, 
He had been dissatisfied during the day, 
with the behaviour of his consigner, and his 
sense of insult being aggravated by the fumes. 
of ram, he now sought to retaliate the abuse 
which he had received. One or two coun- 
trymen, who followed him, vainly endeavor. 
ed to dissuade him from his resolution; and 
the sentinels on the bridge, with the same 
considerate feeling, drew up to oppose his 
passage. He was. not, however, to be re- 
strained ; and being prevented from crossing: 
the bridge, by the interference of the sol- 
diers, he turned away, with a short indignant 
la and proceeded with a quick, but un. | 
se step down the bank. At a little dis. 
tance, having shaken off his companions, he 
abruptly turned round a ¢orner of the mar. 
ket house, and plunged into the river. A cry 
of horror rose fiom the spectators—-and 
though our fears for his safety were, for a 
moment, removed by his appearance above 
water, and his apparent strength in. swim. 


ming, yet the evidence we had already res 
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ceived, of the neighborhood of the Alliga- 


tor, tended to confirm the certainty of his de- 
struction, and many a warning voice shouted 
to him toreturn. It was in vain—the devot- 
ed wretch answered with the same scornful 
laugh, and tossed his arms repeatedly over 
his head as if contemning the caution. The 
strong agitated trippling that marked the pur- 
suit of the Alligator, was immediately per- 
ceptible upon the surface of the water, but 
the monster at first mistook his aim—for the 
Spaniard, now miserably alive to the sense of 
his danger, sprung completely out of the wa- 
ter, with a shrill, piercing cry that sull rings 
in my ears, and struggled violently, but 
vainly to regain the bank.—The Alligator 
passed on, then turned with the slow and 
deliberate motion for which it is remarkable, 
and raising almost to the surface, showed its 


enormous jaws lifted to close upon its victim, 
The, poor 


All hopes were now at an end. 

Spaniard disappeared in a moment, and his 

last cries of horror and despair gurgled 

through the water that glided over him. 
— 


THE REVERSE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


There was one man ata considerable distance 
from the gay and thoughtless group, whom I could 
not but contemplate with peculiar interest ; he 
sat alone upon the trunk of a large tree overgrown 
with moss, which had been lately felled; and as 
he laid “his pale lean hand” upon it, FE thought it 
no unapt emblem of himself. His thin white locks 
trembling in the breeze, spoke of the vicissitudes 
af many years. His countenance was furrowed, 
and apparently with extreme old age ; yet its de- 
jected expression led you to conclude, that grief 
and blasted expectation had had their share in 
tracing the deep lines upon his brow. He resem- 
bled an ancient tower, whose discolored stones, 
creeping ivy, and moullering wall, mark the 
stealthy footsteps of gradual decay; but the wide 
breach, and shattered battlements, give *‘demon- 
stration strong,” that the hand of violence has been 
busy. He vaised his dim and sunken eyes to hea- 
ven, as if suing for a speedy departure from a 
world which possessed no longer a single object to 
attract him. Earth was, indeed, 4 joyless place to 
him; he was the last of his race. His children, his 
relatives, all who were near and dear to him, had 
been summoned to the land of the dead. His 
fondest hopes had fled, like the images of a plea 
sent dream. In vain did spring spread her - | 
carpet, decked with smiling flowers, bencath his 
feet—in vain did summer offer for his admiration, 
her golden skies, her shady retreats, where the 
pertumed zephyr wanders for his repose—in vain 
did autuma scatter his rich fruits, and present his 
walks, where the rustling leaves like the consump- 
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tive’s cheek, brightest in decay, and the moaning 
winds which seem to lament the advance of the 
destroyer, infuse a sweet melancholy—in vain did 
the cheerful hearth of winter blaze ; his heart was 
with the departed. He felt himself an isolated 
being in the midst of strangers, in whose pursuits 
he could take no part, and who exhibited as little 
sympathy asthey felt for him. Their cold and 
heartless courtesy was painful to him. He felt that 
he was regarded as an incumbrance upon society, 
as a blot upon the page of existence, as a man 
whose years of usefulness had passed away, and 
the sooner the grave closed upon his imbecility the 
better. At times the gloom which overspread 
his soul was enlivened by no solitary ray of light, 
while the thoughts’ crowded upon his mind that 
“none did love him ;” not one was left upon whose 
filial arm, his feeble frame could find support; who 
with tender hand “from his chilled brow would 
wipe the damps of death;” to whom his memory 
would be dear; but that he should die among those 
who cared not for him; that he should soon be 
forgotten; that so far from being missed, his death 
would be considered as a relief. The soothing 
voice of religion would then whisper to him of 
another and a better world. But for this, he would 
have laid him down in the helpless agony of des- 
pair. 

This was onee a man of an active, ambitious, 
and powerful mind. His lofty look and step of 
pride, spoke him not anconscious of it. Wealth and 
distinction were the fascinating objects of his pur- 
suit. The highest attainable stations of earthly 
grandeur, were not above the reach of his daring 
aspiration. He moved with confidence ; the gales 
of fortune were propitious, and he felt himself 
advancing to the consummation of his hopes. Vi- 
sions of pomp and power rolled before his mental 
eye. Wrapt in delightful contemplation, there 
were moments of his life, when insensible to the 
impressions of external objects, he enjoyed all that 
his ardent fancy could depict; he no longer trod 
the earth of expectancy, he was in the highest hea- 
ven of realization; he sat in the seat of suprema- 
cy; he wielded the sceptre of dominion; multi- 
tudes bowed before the greatness of his power, they 
drank in joy from his glance of favour, and trem- 
bled at his frown. Coffers crowded with wealth 
were his; the founts of earthly pleasure gushed 
forth at his command. The gleaming eye, the 
glowing cheek, the quivering lip, alone told that 
in his motionless form, the soul was mantling high. 
But for these it was so still, so fixed, you might 
have thought * the pulse of life had ceased.”?” When 
roused from these reveries, he turned with dissa- 
tisfaction to the ordinary concerns of the day. 
His dissatisfaction, however, was like ue shade of a 
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passing cloud, for he was determined to grasp at 
the attainable. The sanguine man will not shrink 
from toils however irksome, if necessary to that 
end upon which hiseye is bent. And it isa fact, that 
the day dreams which haunt the mind of the man 
of ambition, however wild and extravagant they 
may be; however far removed from any sphere 
of action in which he can possibly hope to distin- 
guish himself, yet propel him in his course after 
the attractive objects which he considers as within 
Thus it was with the man whom we 
have been describing. He round with 
parental exultation upon his sons rising to the 
vigor of manhood, and exhibiting the germs of 


his reach. 
looked 


genius—he rejoiced in the belief, that they would 
do more than emulate him—he looked forward 
in anticipation to the time when they would 
strengthen and extend his fame—his fond belief 
in their mental superiority was an additional sti- 
mulant to his ambition—he wished to give them 
an ample and conspicuous field for exertion—he 
wasdetermined that their light should not be hid— 
Alas! how vain are often our proudest hopes, and 
most confident expectations. ‘A gloomy night 
was gathering fast,’ misfortune succeeded mistor- 
tune—his schemes failed: the wealth he had 
amassed was swept away; he thought himself for- 
tunate in saving a trifling pittance from the wreck. 
His prospects of political advancement fled like 
beauteous frost work, upon which the sun has 
gazed in his strength. ‘This shook, but did not 
All his hopes now centered in his 
sons ; they realized in manhood the promises of 
youth. But he, the brave, the generous, the high- 
minded one, who fought for fame upon the blood- 
stained deck, fell ere the first conflict he had seen 
was over. One—the dearest, best beloved, was 
left. O! his father clung to him, like a drowning 
man to the rope which is thrown to save him. 
Studious and meditative, the productions of his pen 
evinced a mind of no ordinary power; but the 
wasting form, and hectic flush, indicated too surely 
the progress of fell disease. Willingly ineredu- 
lous, it was not until he saw his son’s last agony, 
uiat the watching father lost all hope, that ‘this 
sickness was not unto death.” ‘Then the firmness 
of the man was over; reason trembled on her 
throne. When the violence of his grief had in 
some degree subsided, he left a place which heigh- 
tened the gloom of the present, by continually re- 
culling to his mind the happiness of the past. He 
could not endure the gaze of pity, from those who 
once beheld him with envy; it made him feel his 
lowliness too keenly; he thought they were rather 
gratified, than pained at his downfall, and he al- 
most regarded their expressions of compassion as 
an insult to his wretchedness. He could not bear 
the tone of sympathy, for he believed that it was 


prostrate him. 





unfelt ; the doling forth of heartless common-place 
commiseration irritated him. He sought the se- 
cluded spot where I first beheld him, and 1 have 
described him as he appeared, after a residence of 
many years. ‘*He that would have friends must 
show himself friendly,” says the proverb; experi- 
ence proves its truth. He could not be said to have 
one friend; he possessed neither rank nor fortune 
to attract acquaintances. Few, very few hover 
round the path of age, infirmity, and sorrow, from 
other than interested motives, and he could pre. 
sent no lure to cupidity. 
allhe could eonmand. 


A scanty subsistence was 
When I contemplated his 
emaciated form, and trembling hand, which could 
scarcely grasp the stick which supported his feeble 
frame, 1 could hardly betieve that this was the 
once proud, imaginative, enthusiastic, and joyous 
Hilarion! But such is man. J. B.S. 


— ee 


THE YOUNG 

WARRIOR. 

We have in Louisiana such bright and beau- 
tiful January mornings as none can imagine 
but those who have seen. The earth is co- 
vered with a white frost, and the sun raises 
his broadened and purple disk above the lev- 
el summit of the forest, and a thousand birds 
hail his cheering glory with theirsongs. The 
shadowy veil of Indian summer is spread over 
the atmosphere, imparting its indescribable 
coloiing to every object, inspiring dreamy 
sensations, and, as it were, giving form and 
substance to the spirit of repose. On sucha 
morning, I was taking my customary walk 
towards the forest, back of the village on 
Redriver. Between the village and the for- 
est in the bayou Robert road, is a low heathy 
marsh, covered with plashes of water, red- 
dened with the intermixture of the red clay. 
Tall dead trees, that have been girdled, rear 
their naked and decaying arms. ‘Others have 
been blasted with lightning. Stumps and 
putrifying logs are spread over the marsh. 
A decaying jail, that used to be filled with the 
vilest malefactors, stands on the verge of it. 
Just beyond the jail is a gallows, visible 
among the dead trees. The whole scene has 
an appropriate shading of long moss. Little 
ragged boys are fishing for crow-fish in the 
gutters. In short, the belt between the town 
and the forest is a perfect Cocytus. My fond- 
ness for that walk had become a standing jest 
with my friends. But beyond it there were 
noble trees, having their grand columns 
wreathed with ivy, which in winter changes 
its foliage to a rich purple. The road is a 
kind of causeway, a straight vista between 
these grand trees, level, of a colour pleasant 
to the eye, generally dry yet seldom dusty,— 
Hundreds of times have I paced many a mile 
in this forest, in a solemn and not unpleasant 
communion with the past, and with the re- 
membrance of friend’, who began existence 
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with me, and are now no more a communion, 
which I would not exchange for all the songs 
ever inspired by the wine cup. 

But to my story, which was to describe an 
Apalachy funeral procession. I had measured 
the extent of my walk, and was on my return. 
I paused from time to time, to look at the 
thousand black birds, that chattered on the 
trees, to see the flocks of paroquetts, locking, 
as they darted through the forest, like lines 
of green and gold. The mocking bird was 
as merry asa buffoon. The red bird whistled 
long and solemn notes. The dogs were bay- 
ing in the village. The chanticleer, at times, 
made his shrill note heard above its distant 
and confused hum. The cannon of a depart- 
ing steam boat had fired, and as it ploughed 
down the river, it left its long columns of 
smoke behind it. A more glorious morning 
never dawned, and every thing was of an as- 
pect to ‘create a soul beneath the ribs of 
death.” Who can explain the impulses that 
give coloring to the thoughts and sensations 
in this, our * curious and wonderful frame ?” 
Amidst every thing to inspire cheerfulness, I 
remembered the morning of life. I remem- 
bered painfully the friend, who used to share 
my walks, and felt, that for the future, I must 
expect to take them unshared, and alone. A 
world of waters, woods and mountains sepa- 
rated us, and the train of thought, inspired by 
these remembrances, prepared me to be af- 
fected by a spectacle, which was nearing me. 
I saw, just entering the vista of the wood, a 
cart, preceded by an Indian bent with age.— 
Behind him, and immediately before the cart, 
was a young woman, whose shrill and femi- 
nine cry of grief came softened by the dis- 
tance upon my ear. Behind the cart was an 


aged squaw, and two or three children, all | 


moving slowly on, in the customary Indian 
file. As the procession met me, the cry of the 
young woman was an afflicting scream. An 
unchangeable touch of melancholy thought 
sat on the brow of the aged savage ; but he 
was silent. The mother behind was frantic 
in the expression of her grief. The children 
looked intently upon the ground, In the 
cart, was an unpainted, rough, cypress coffin. 
I asked the aged warrior, whose body it was 
they carried ? He answered in broken French, 
that it was his son’s, and at the same time he 
explainet my question, as the cart stopped 
for a moment, to the mourners in their native 
language. The widow, the aged woman, the 
children raised the cry of grief, and tears in- 
voluntarily sprung in my own eyes. Here, 
thought I, is all that remains of a man, who 
grew up, and died in the desert. He fell in 
the prime of his days, and ail these evidently 
depended upon him for subsistence and joy. 
There can be no mistake inthis thing. ‘This 
expression of agony is no acting. Death deals 
his Gart, and tears fall; and hearts are as 
deeply desolated in these wild woods, as 
when the tenant of a palace falls. The old 
man seemed to feel the expression of my 








sympathy, for his stern countenance relaxed 
as he said “‘c’etoit mon seul fils—c’etoit grand 
et brave. Mais il est parti, et nous partons.” 
He had uttered the funeral oration of his son, 
I moved on, and the cart plunged deeper into 
the woods. I looked back upon the proces. 
sion from time to time, and I could hear the 
cry of the widow becoming fainter and faint- 
er, untilaturn in the road concealed them 
from my view.— Western Quarterly Review. 


——— 
ITALIAN LOVERS. 


A letter from Milan, gives the following ac. 
count of a double suicide, which has recently taken 
place in that city. The circumstances have creay_ 
ed a very deep and general sensation in a country 
where self-destruction is of very rare occurrence” 

Marco Uronn, a shopkeeper of Milan, married* 
his daughter Laodina, about three years ago, to a 
young man named Teranza, who was his ward, and 
who was, like himself, engaged in trade. Luodina 
brought her husband two children; she was 
equally remarkable in the neighborhood for her 
modesty and piety as for her beauty. In crossing 


| the Piazza del Duomo, she was pointed out to me 


as one of the rich shopkeeper’s wives who still 
persevered in the old custom of passing a part of 
the day behind their counters. [never afterwards 
failed, when in that neighborhood, to stop before 
the shop windows, and endeavour to eatch through 
the shawls and muslins exposed in them, a glimpse 
of her charming face. Laodina was of middle sta- 
ture, had fair hair, a mild and downeast eye, and 
an extremely pale complexion ; her features were 
a mingled expression of tenderness and serious- 
ness. 

About six months ago, her husband began to sus- 
pect that she entertained a passion for a young 
shopkeeper named Valterna, whom she had 
known for along time. Fired with jealousy, Ter- 
anza not only forbid Valterna his house, but caused 
him to be severely cudgelled by two Buli or hired 
bravos, and some time after applied to the police 
to prohibit Valterna from passing betore his win- 
dows. On the 18th January, Laodina went to the 
theatre de la Canobiano—the performance wes 
Paolo e Virginia ; her lover was in the pit, and 
kept his eyes constantly fixed on her. Laodina 
appeared to be gayer than usual; but it was re- 
marked by one oc the persons with her, that at a 
certain part of the performance, she said, as if to 
herself, and in atone of melancholy foreboding, 
‘© Ah, such is the fate of all true lovers.”? Laodina 
had that morning sent her children to pass some 
time with her mother. On returning home to- 
wards midnight, she handed her husband a glass 
of agro di cedro, (a kind of lemonade,) in whieh 
it would appear she had put a little opium, and 
took another herself, in which there was poison. 
Laodina and her husband retired to bed; and it 
seems as soon as she perceivedgthat he was asleep, 
she arose, quitted the room, which she locke«l 
apon him, and admitted her lover, with whom she 
shut herself in another apartment. About three 
o’clock in the morning, some of the neighbors 
were awakened by the report of pistols, but hear- 
ing no further noise, they paid no more attention 
to the circumstance. The next morning, the 
young man who opened the shop, surprised at not 
seeing Teranza appear, at half-past ten o’clock 
went to his room, and after knocking for a const- 
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derable time succeeded in awaking him. ‘Trans- 
ported with jealousy at not finding his wife by his 
side, he burst open his room door, and finding the 
other room door locked on the inside, he also 
broke inte it, and to his inexpressible horror saw 
his wife and her lover lying dead close by each 
other. They provided themselves with two pair 
of pistols, but had made use of only one. Laodina 
was but lite disfigured by the explosion; she 
seemed to have placed the muzzie of the pistol far 
back in her mouth. She wore suspended round 
her neck her lover’s portrait, and had on her fin- 
gers the rings he had given her; she held in her 
left hand a second pistol, loaded and cocked. 
Teranza, without saying a word of the horrible 
event to any one, closed the door, and went to in- 
form the police. His jealous disposition being 
well known, he was Kept in confinement until the 
physicians had madé¢ their report of the case 
of the bodies, and the cause of their death. As the 
German authorities have their /Verter by heart, 
they allowed the two ill-fated lovers to be buried 
together in the Campo Scelerato. ‘Two nights 
alter, a dirge was played over their graves, whe- 
ther by Italians or Germans is not known—imost 
likely the latter. It appears by their letters which 
have been found, that Laodina had remained faith- 
ful toher marriage vow, anc that it was a struggle 
between her virtue and her love that foreed her 
to adopt the fatal resolution of putting an end to 
her existence. It also appears that Laodina and 
her lover had determined on selt-destruction on 
the 25th of Oct—but several domestic circum- 
stances, among others the death of Valierna’s fa- 





ther, had retarded its execution until the 18th of 


January. In many of the letters Valterna en- 
deavoured to persuade his mistress to elope with 
him, to which she always replied by reproaching 
him with his want of courage. In one of her let- 
ters she says, “Should we fly, poor as we both 
are, we could not avoid falling into distress, which 
might lead us into the commission of some more 
shameful action—it is better to die.” Laedina’s 
letters are said to be admirable—it is probabic they 
will be published. 
a 
AN EXTRACT 
FROM THE BLANK-BOOK OF A LAW STUDENT. 


Chere are within the experience of every 
man, but particularly within that of a lawyer, 
on account of his unavoidable acquaintance 
with all classes of the community, many facts 
and circumstances, which, if preserved, would 
be serviceable in illustrating the peculiarities 
of ihe htiman mind. 
following, as displaying the infatuation of 
love, and proving at least one case of the 
constancy of woman, 

It was a gloomy day in December: the 
streets were covered with half melted, disco- 
loured snow, while drizzling rain of the con- 
sistence and feel of an eastern fog left on the 
sashes a constant moisture. I was sitting in 
my office over a smouldering seacoal fire, with 
my lord Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, full of medi- 
tations upon the punishments of guilt and 
Villany, when the solitude was interrupted by 
the entrance of a beautiful woman, rather 
neatly dressed, and bearing on her counte- 
Hance every mark of agitation and deep grief, 


i have written down the | 
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Her eyes were large and expressive, and of 
the finest shape I had ever seen. She had a 
graceful figure, and the air of one who had 
known good society. I was somewhat sur- 
prised at seeing such a woman in that place, 
in such weather, and still more at the excess 
of her sorrow. 

She told me, in a few moments, that she 
was the wife of Paul Martin, a person who 
had just been arraigned at the municipal 
court, for the county of Suffolk, on a chaige 
of breaking into the store of one of the most 
respectable merchants in Boston. She had 
protested his innocence, and implored assis- 
tance; she had been recommended to a suita- 
ble lawyer ; every exertion was made for her ; 
but her husband was condemned. Several 
months had since passed, during which she 
had been endeavoring to find means to pro- 
cure hisfreedom. She wished me to write a 
petition for that purpose. Never shall 1 for.’ 
get the expression of agony with which she 
narrated her story, nor the eloquence and 
dignity which marked her manner while she 
spoke. Born of respectable parents, as I af- 
terwards ascertained, and belonging to a fami- 
ly of which many of the members are ex- 
tremely rich, one of them holding the high 
office of a foreign ambassador in the service 
of the United States, she had left them all, to 
devote herself to this Martin, who at that 
time, however, held the rank of captain in 
our merchant’s service. 

Possessed of accomplishments which would 
have adorned the most elevaied situations, 
mistress of the French and Spanish languages, 
and heving a considerable genius for paint- 
ing and some skli in music, she had given 
herself to the duties of a wife with a fidelity 
of spirit not usually to be met with. Through 
the whole course of her husband’s imprison- 
ment, her constancy remained unabated. Sh 
visited the grate, where alone she was per- 
mitted to speak to him, not deterred by the 
rude voices and sneering vulgaviiy of his jail- 
ers, nor by the difficulty of obtsming access 
even there. Returning one evening from a 
ride over Charlestown bridge, when a thun- 
derstorm was cgrsing up, Lobserved her stand- 
ing at one énd of it, careless of the approach- 
ing inclemency of the weather, and watching 
a white flag or signel which her husband was 
accustomed to hold out from his grat@4 win- 
dow when entrance would be denied. She 
could not be persuaded to return, but re- 
mained there, through the * pelting ofa pitti- 
less storm,’ looking with melancholy interest 
on the only object which could cenvince her 
of the healih of the man whose comfort she 
seemed to value so much more highly than 
herown. She told me she scmetimes held a 
sort of telegraphic communication, in. this 
way, by means of handkerchiefs of different 
colours. H this love be nct infatuation, it is 
hard to say what it is: at all events, itis a 

uoe6f of most unheard of constancy. 

Her husband has since received the merey 
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of the executive of Massachusetts. Her ex- 
cellent conduct undoubtedly procured his re- 
lease. In France, where she has gone with 
him, it is to be hoped she may yet make him 
worthy of so great atreasure as herself. In- 
deed, there isthe more reason to expect it, 
as the proofs of his guilt were by no means 
satisfactory, considering that his previous 
character had been always irreproachable. 
And even if he had been ten times more guil- 
ty, one would think that such disinterested 
devotion could not fail to convert him. 


a 


CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 


History, travellers, and romance, have said 
nothing of the beauty of Circassian women, 
which is not below the truth, Beauty has 
been considered an imaginary being, a thing 
of invention ; and to justify this idea, it is al- 
leged that what is beautiful to the eyes of 
one people is net to those of another; thata 
Chinese beauty would have no charms in 
France or England, and, in hke’manner, that 
the French or,English beauty would have no 
attractions im the eyes of a Chinese. But the 
beauty of Circassians women is a sufficient 
answer to this reasoning ; since they are ac- 
knowledged to be beautiful by all nations. 
They possess that pleasing union of features ; 
that proportion of all the parts of the body ; 
that splendour, those brilliant tints, that 
whole, that cannot be defined, but which ex- 
ists, and necessarily constitutes beauty, since 
all men call it homage. 

It is only in this point of view, that the in- 
habitants of Circassia (a country between the 
Caspian and Black seas,) deserve the atten- 
tion of the observing traveller. It will easily 
be conceived, that the nation which consider 
women as merciandize, can never make her 
& companion, nor consider marriage a sacred 
and indissoluble union. We.find, accordingly, 
that the Circassians have many wives, whom 
they change at pleasure ; but the first wife 
always has a superiority over the others, which 
nothing can take away, and which she retains 
till death. 

The first wife, who is usually married when 
extremely young, is purchased like the rest, 
in the public markets, where an innumerable 
multitude of women are exposed to sale. No 
inquiry is made with respect to whence the 
woman was brought; and if the names of 
her parents are asked, it is only to ascertain 
whether she derives her birth from the stock 
of pure and acknowledged beauty. 

The usual price of a beautiful Circassian 
female is from eight to ten thousand piasters. 

Women being the principal commerce in 
Circassia, every thing in their education and 
habitual life, has for its object to preserve 
their beauty, and facilitate its developement. 
All doinestic occupations are abandoned to 
the slayes—women are solely employed with 
the arts of tie toilette and the means of pleas- 
ing. ‘They make it a particular study to mo- 
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dulate their voices in soft melodious tones, 
and to display grace and elegance in every 
motion. Their habitations are intermingled 
with gardens, and form small villages very 
near to each other, consisting of about twenty 
houses each. And in the middle of each of 
these villages isa strong fortified tower, in 
which, in case of evasion, they shut the wo. 
men and the riches of the country. These 
towers, as well as ail the houses, are built of 
wood, decorated with great art, and finished 
with taste. 

The dress of the Circassian men is a mis- 
ture of the Greek and Turkish habits. It con- 
sists of a pair of wide pantaloons, buskins, a 
close boddice fastened with a girdle, a kind 
of domino with open sleeves, and a cap or a 
turban not very high, broad at the top and 
narrow at the bottom. They shave their 
beards, leaving very long mustachios. 

The dress of the women is more simple 
and pleasing. It consists of pantaloons, a bod- 
dice, and a long robe in Armenian taste, or a 
large ferred pelisse. From the cap or bonnet 
of the shape of a sugar loaf, hangs a veil. 
This bonnet is richly ornamented with pearls. 


—<-— 
THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 
From a Correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post. 


“1 presume you are fully aware of the importance 
of a more general diffusion of knowledge among 
the female sex. Nature has endowed them with 
minds susceptible of the most delicate, as well as 
the most usefulimpressions. Nothing short of the 
refinements of education can give dignity and ele- 
vation to the female character; nothing can so 
well qualify them for participating to advantage, 
in all the pleasures derivable from a mutual in- 
tercourse with the polished circles in life. Men 
of sense naturally seek for companions possess- 
ing correspondent qualifications, and by concen- 
trating the power of their minds, the cares au 
anxieties incident to a connubial state, are conse- 
quently diminished, and their union is attended 
with all those happy results, which characterize it 
above all others asthe most felicitous. 

In a good wife is centered the only gem of earthly 
happiness; wealth and magnificence affords but 4 
transient gleam of pleasures, when compared with 
that which is enjoyed in the society of a kind and 
amiable wife, whose goodness of heart, and purity 
of manners impart a moral excellence to all around 
her. Notwithstanding the prevailing indifference 
with regard to this subject, | fondly anticipate the 
time when literature will be more highly regarded, 
when knowledge, with its concomitant virtues, shail 
pervade every social circle, and spread its benige 
influence over every heart.’ 


—<———— 
GLORY. 


A gallant officer, named Bicknall, fell in battle 
some yearsago. The report of the commander- 
in-chief, which made honourable mention of his 
conduct, and regretted his loss, was published. 
One paper called him Major Picknail; another 
Brickwall; and a third made his name utterly un- 
pronouncable, by substituting consonants for both 
the yowels. So much for Glory! 
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the State Prison, 


IN THE VICINITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The above represents a front view of the form I feet high, with an exercising yard to each. The 


of the new Penitentiary now building near this 
city. 

This spacious edifice was planned by Mr. John 
Haviland, under whose superintendence the work 
is going on. When completed, it will constitute, 
itis believed, one of the most efficient, and with- 
al, most merciful corrections of vice, that has ever 
been built. We design giving some general idea 
of ils interior structare, together with the mode of 
treatment, to which its unhappy inmates, for crime, 
will be subjected. The object of the architect has 
been, to plan a building, in which a very large num- 
her of convicts might be confined, subject to suit- 
able labor, and with the least possible intercourse 
‘ith their fellow criminals, and even with the per- 
sons appointed to oversee their labor and superin- 
tend their cells.—That this object has been effect- 
ed in an-eminent degree, it would seem evident 
from examination of the structure; nor has the 
important consideration of the prisoners comfort 
been overlooked—light, heat and cleanliness, are 
provided for. The following gives some idea of 
the structure of the cells and their interior econo- 
my:— 

“The seven blocks of cells which form the bo- 
dy of the design, are of the most simple form, be- 
ing paralelograms, which, by their disposition, pos- 
sess all the advantages of a polygeon figure without 


the expense attending it. Each building contains 
36 cells, twelve feet long, eight feet wide, and ten 





partition walls between the cells are caleulated to 
be 18 inches in thickness, and their foundation ° 
three feet deep: the wall next the passage is of simi- 
lar thickness and depth; the exterior wall to be 
two feet three inches thick,and four feet below 
the level of the yard, in each cell there is a floor 
of masonry 18 inches in thickness, on whichis pro- 
pose to be laid long curb-stones, ten inches thick, 
that extend the whole width of the cells and ter- 
minating under the partition wall, which would 
effectually prevent escape by excavation. The 
windows are inserted in the barrelled ceiling, and 
formed by a convex reflector of 8 inches diameter, 
termed dead eyes; this would be found to give am- 
ple light to the cells, from a position the best for 
ventilation and the admission of light, and a desir- 
able one from its being out of the reach of the pri- 
soners climbing up to escape, or to converse fron 
one cell to that of another; the glass is hung up at 
the apex of a cast iron cone that is securely fixed 
in the solid masonry of the ceiling, and would be 
found a cheap and excellent window. A simple 
bed is provided, that is proposed to be hung against 
the wall to which it is made to button in the day 
time, with the bedding enclosed in it, out of the 
way. It willbe understood, that the wall next the 
passage contains, annexed to each cell, a feeding 
drawer and peep-hole: the drawer is of cast-iron, 
six inches deep and sixteen wide, projecting a 
sufficient depth into the cell to form, when closed, 
a table of twelve inches from the surface of the 
wall on the inside, from which the prisoner will 
eat his meals. This drawer on the back, is in- 
tended to be made with a stop, that when drawn 
out by the keeper in the passage, for the purpose 
of depositing food or raiment, closes the aperture 
behind, and consequently prevents the prisone: 
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seeing the superintendant or receiving by this op- 
portunity any thing but what is intended for him. 
By this means all the conveniences of a door are 
embraced, with more security and privacy, and at 
a considerable lessexpense than by the introdue- 
tion of one, which would facilitate the evil of the 
prisoners conversing from one door to another, 
and defeat in a great measure the object of solita- 
ry confinement.” 

There are contrivances by which the overseer 
may look in upon the prisoner without being ob- 
served, and the whole interior of yards, &c. are 
under the complete surveillance of the sentry or 
guard, that occupies the observatory or watchtower. 
Not less convenient and effective are the means 
projected by the architect, for conveying all filth 
from the cells, and preserving a salubrious state of 
air, without affording any facility to escape. Am- 
ple accommodations are furnished for the keeper 


and the several domestics. An apothecary shop 


and infirmary are also provided—the latter in an 
airy situation. A plot of ground is also provided 
within the enclosure, for a kitchen garden—thus 
ministering to the general comfort, as weli as to 
the health of the prisoner. 

“ The exterior wall is estimated at thirty feet 
high from the level of the ground on the inside, 
and covered with an inclined coping that projects 
on the inside 4 feet, that will frustrate any attempt 
to climb over it. This wall encloses an area of 650 
feet square, in which the cells are deposited. 

“Every window in the front building is constract- 
ed with an iron grating, and the doors well bolted 
and locked, on the most improved plan; and every 
other necessary precaution adopted to render the 
prison secure.” : 

We add the following paragraph with reference 
to the work:— 

%¢ fhe box deposited in the corner stone of this 
building, contains a plan and elevation of thé pri- 
son,and a metal plate bearing the following in- 


seription:-— 
PENITENTIARY, 
For the Eastern District of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 
FOUNDED 
Agreeably to an Act of Assembly passed on the 
20th day of March, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one. 
JOSEPH HEISTER, Governor. 
ANDREW GREGG, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Thomas Sparks, President, * 
Samuel R. Wood, Sec’ry, 
John Bacon, Treasurer, 
Thomas Bradford, jr. 
Caleb Carmalt, 
Daniel H. Miller, 
James Thackara, 
Wiilliam Davidson, 
George N. Baker, 
Coleman Sellers, 
Roberts Vaux, 
Joha Haviland, Architect. 
Jacob Souder, Superintendant of Masonry.” 


Hitherto, it must be confessed, the result of pri- 
son discipline has been in no ways equal to the law. 


> Commissioners. 


ba 
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—While the culprit has been in close confinement, 
the community has not indeed felt the effeets ot 
his immediate depredations; but in nine cases in ten, 
he has not been idle; he has digested plans for 
accomplishing and hiding mischief; he has ma- 
tured his own mind in almost every calculation of 
fraud and open violence, and has been an able ip. 
structer of thousands of young offenders, or prov- 
ed an apt scholar to a still greater adept in crime. 
Setting round the extended cirele of culprits, con~ 
fined in a common jail, the youthful offender has 
heard cunning and fraud, misnamed wisdom, and 
raffian foree denominated marly valor. The in- 
centive lesson of vice, a bungling practice of which 
lodged him in the Penitentiary, has been improv- 
ed, ull he blushed at the clumsiness of his early 
efforts, and sighed to put in practice the more fin- 
ished lessons that he had received in the seminary 
of crime.—He has graduated from the school of 
vice, a “master of arts” that will bring a stain up- 
on society, and conduct him to the seaffold or the 
unyielding dungeon. 

The philanthropic and unceasing exertions of 
a few individdals have done much towards correct- 
ing the evils of the prison system, by separating 
the convicted from the untried, and as far as possi- 
ble, pre venting any connexion between the prison- 
ers; making in no inconsiderable degree, the pri- 
son a house of reform, rather than improvement 
in vice. The plan of the new penitentiary, now 
building, is, in the opinion of those gentlemen who 
have given attention to the subject, completely 
adapted to carry into effeet the improved system 
of discipline, proposed for culprits; that, of reclaim- 
ing them if possible to virtue, by separating them 
from all vicious friends or associates; forbidding to . 
them the enjoyments of conversation even of their 
keepers. This we can well believe is useful. The 
slow passage of years, accelerated by no moments 
of relaxation from solitude and reflection; the foot 
fall of time distinctly audible at every tread; the 
very vicissitudes of seasons unmarked by visible 
change—all one long unbroken chain of gnawing 
solitude, to which, even excess of heat or of cold, 
would for a time be an agreeable variety. This we 
can believe, is awful; but the wholesome rules of 
society must have some safeguard: they must not 
be broken with impunity—the law announces its 
heaviest penalties, and places its prohibitions and 
their consequences in the full view of all, so that 
he who runs may, read; thus in most eases, while 
we may pity the wretch justly doomed to the un- 
varied solitude of the penitentiary, we must re- 
joice that merey is conspicuous in the judgment; 
and while crime is visited with a heavy hand, its 
very punishment becomes the offender’s expurgar 
tion. 
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FUGITIVE THOUGHTS. 
SENSIBILITY. 


Some say “the frigid and unfeeling thrive the 
best:”—They cannot ’tis true feel lite’s pains so 
acutely as those of more sensibility, but at the 
same time they cannot appreciate its pleasures.— 
Whether the bitter or the sweet predominates in 
our cup of lite, depends upon the situation in which 
we are placed, and the disposition of the mind.— 
Some, indeed, seem to be led over paths where all 
is sunshine, while others wander in the dark wil- 
derness with scarce a ray to iilume. But again, 
there are those of such happy temperament that 
life’s petty ills have not power to draw from them 
one desponding thought, and unfortunately, there 
are others of such a melancholy east of mind as to 
sigh and pine over trivial vexations, or to sadden 
over sorrows that are but imaginary. Yet the 
frigid and unfeeling are of another mould; care and 
trouble, joy and sorrow are unheeded by them— 
theirs is but a negative state, an unvaried round of 
dull monotony. 

The heart susceptible to every pain or pleasure 
will find among every rose its accompanying thorn. 
There is a charm in local attachments—there is an 
energy in that feeling which is cherished for the 
home of our nativity, productive both of joy and 
sorrow. Gay and happy are, perhaps, the hours 
spent among its familiar scenes, and many a day of 
careless delight may roll away while fingering 
there. Butthen comes the parting hour—we leave 
it with a sorrowing heart; the very trees are dear 
to us, for "tis not the society alone that attaches 
any particular spot to our heart—’tis the place and 
not the inhabitants only that clings thus to the spi- 
rit—we can hold converse with inanimate things, 
and the shrab, and the flowret, companions as 
they have been to us, are left with many a feeling 
of afieetion and regret. 

Various and delightful to the sensitive mind 
are the pleasures which sympathy affords—in 
friendship, how many cares are lost, how many 
joys increased—what then are the vexations of the 
world, when with a chosen friend, the happy mo- 


ments glide away— 





“ The eglantine is sweeter, and the rose 
Assumes a dye more deep,” 


While “ happy and giving happiness,’ life is as 
one of those fairy scenes which live at Limes in our 
own romanti¢e visions. 
and all its accompanying cares—what can bring 
Joy to the heart when that friend is gone ? Solitude 
has no charms—all that was before in harmonious 
unison with the feelings, is now but discord to the 
reart—society affords still less enjoyment—the 
brightest eyes and the kindest spirits will awake no 
iilerest, and the smile which is beaming for us on 
another’s lip, will find no passport to the heart. 
Still these are but lighter evils; the ills which re- 
ality present are nothing sometimes in comparison 
with the anticipated woes which imagination pie- 
‘ures.—How many distresses may attend the ab- 
sent friend-—sickness, death! evils which he can- 
not ward away ! we may soothe all mental suffer- 
ing, we may gild misfortune with the splendid hues 
whieh take their colouring from our own heart; 
we may soften the bed of sickness, and our own 
fon! care may restore the bloom to the faded 
cheek, but who ean drive from its object the pale 
messenger of death? What care can restore the life 
throb to that heart which his sudden call has wrest- 
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But then comes absence | 
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el from us? These are thoughts which oftentimes 
find unwelcome entrance to the mind, and sadden 
the gayest hour. 

Oh ! talk not of the sensations which corrode the 
heart; around the grave of friends and kindred, 
well might the anguished spirit wish, in such a mo- 
ment, for the frigid apathy of the indifferent. But 
yet when time has softened this grief, there’s a 
melancholy pleasure which none but the suseepti- 
ble ean experience in the fond recollections of the 
departed, and even the flowers which we strew 
over the grassy tomb will bring consolatory feelings 
to the heart. 

The sensibility of genius is keenly alive to every 
touch: what are its pleasures? The lofty aspira- 
tions, the glowing invaginations, and high pursuits 
which are all its own—What are its pains? The 
malice and the envy of inferior minds—detraction 
will assail it, falsehoods will smrround it, and thongh 
the scorning brow may tell of a spirit, proud, inde- 
pendent, and not leaning for support dn the voice 
of the muititude—it but conceals too often, those 
** sensibilities acute” which the least breath may 
awaken. 

But many, many indeed, are the charms which 
sensibility givesto the past-what charm has memory 
withoutit? The * trigid and unfeeling” live not 0’¢ 
again the joys of “other times;”’ they do not wath 
the stars of heaven, at the still midnight hour, to 
muse on those who are far away—and Hope, how 
gay are the tints which sensibility to thee has given ! 
what power but this can give such delight in the 
images which faney creates? 

And how many of lite’s most refined enjoyments 
are lost to them, (the cold and indifferent) who 
cannot appreciate the charms of nature or of art. 
They find no interest in the classic page, ’tis pe- 
rused with a eold philosophy of feeling, which ren- 
ders them insensible to the finest flights of genius, 
or to the beauty and pathos of sentiment; and what 
to them is the book of nature? There’s no melody 
in the sengsters of the grove—no musie¢ in the 
winds which bend the trees of an autumn forest, 
no beauty in the clouds of eve, or grandeur in 


' the stars which twinkle in deep blue around the 


full-orbed moon. And they feel not the touching 
effect of the plaintive air, which comes from some 
sweet voice upon the ear, when gl! is in unison 
with the enchanting strain. The eye’s most mean- 


| ing glanee, the most expressive smile are alike un- 


heeded, and all the finer feelings of the soul are 
unknown tothem. Oh! then whatever may be'the 
sorrows which to sensibility are given, let it be re- 
membered that ‘the best heart is known by its ea 
pacity for loving.” SYLVIA. 
—p=—— 
ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


The pressure or weight of the atmosphere 


_as shown by the barometer, the sucking and 





air pumps, is near 15 pounds on every square 
inch, so that if we could entirely squeeze out 
the air between our two hands, they would 
cling together with a force equal to the pres 
sure of double this weight, because the air 
would press upon both hands; and if we 
could contrive to suck or squeeze out the 
air between one hand and the wall, the hand 
would stick fast to the wall, being pressed on 
it with the weight of above two hundred 
weight, that is near 15 pounds on every 
square inch of the hand. By a late most cu- 
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rious discovery of Sir Edward Home, it is 
found that this is the very process by which 
flies and other insects of a similar description 
are enabled to walk up perpendicular oie, 
however smooth, as the sides of walls and 
panes of glass in windows, and to walk as ea- 
sily along the ceiling of a room with their 
bodies downwards and their feet over head. 
Their feet, when examined by a microscope, 
sre found to have flat skins or flaps, like 
the feet of web-footed animals‘ as ducks and 
geese; and they have, towards the back part 
or heels, but inside the skin or flap, two very 
small toes, so connected with the flap as to 
draw it close down upon the glass or wall the 
fiy walks on, and to squeeze out the air com- 
pletely, so that there isa vacuum made be- 
tween the foot atid the glass or wall, The 
consequence is, that the air presses the foot 
on the wall with a force greater than the 
weight of the fly, which is thus retained in 
its position. It has likewise been found that 
some of the larger sea animals, are, by the 
same construction, enabled to climb the per- 
»>ndicular and smooth surfaces of the ice- 
wills among which they live. Some kinds of 
lizards have the same power of climbing, and 
of creeping with their bodies downwards, 
along the ceiling of the room. In the large 
feet of these animals, the contrivance is easi- 
ly observed, of the two toes or tightners, by 
which the skin of the foot is pinned down, and 
the air excluded in the act of walking or 
climbing ; but it is the very same, only a lar- 
ger scale, with the mechanism of a fly's or a 
butterfiy’s foot; and both operations, the 
climbing of the sea horse on the ice, and the 
creeping of the fly on the window or the ceil- 
ing are performed exactly by the same power 
as the weight of the atmosphere. 


——— 


THE BROKEN LEG, 


Bonnafd appeared at all times, and ev- 
ery where, before mid-day, a prudent and 
amiable man; but after dinner, and in the even- 


ing, Was not always precisely so. In fact, he 
was a true son of the ancient Germans, so of- 
ten reproached for a love of drinking, and 
knew no greater enjoyment than that of giving, 
amidst convivial friends, the inspiring songs, 
“ Enjoy the charm of iife,”’-—* With laurel 
crown the flowing bowl,”—and of emptying 
outa flask of good old Hock, as an accompa- 
niment. Hadhe been satisfied with one flask, 
nubody would have had a right to say aught 
against him, especially as his income permit- 
ted it; but one flask was sure to call for an- 
other, even to a sixth or seventh. 

The mother, sisters, and brothers, with 
whom he resided had the mortification of see- 
ing him return home, six evenings in the 
week, perfectly intoxicated. Their most ur- 
gent remonstrances were fruitless, and they 
Legan to think that his drunkenness was in- 
curable. Laura, his.sweet-heart, thought so 
ico; for, after innumerable quarrels, a breach 
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was at length made between the lovers, who 
indeed were almost as much as betrothed. 

Hitherto he had, from a respect to Laura, 
maintained at least the outward appearance 
of good manners; but now he became a 
shameless and notorious drunkard. Almost 
every night, he either had a scuffle with 
watchmen, or slept off his intoxication in a 
round-house. His health thereby began visi- 
bly to be injured, and his fortune to melt 
away. In short, he was upon the brink of 
ruin. 

Two of his friends, who, although they 
often drank with him, always kept them. 
selves within the bounds of moderation, were 
much grieved at his conduct, and resolvedto 
reclaim the drinker, by a method not the 
most common in the world. With this view, 
they one evening accompanied Bonnard to a 
public wine cellar, and appeared in particular 
high spirits. —Old Hock was called for, and 
they encouraged him to quaff as much ofit 
as he liked, and that was no small dose. 
He drank himself into the clouds. 

About midnight, the two friends began to 
yawn, shut their eyes, and seemed to fall 
asleep- Bonnard was delighted, for he could 
now drink another fiask without being re- 
proved by them. Before, however, he had 
finished it, intoxication reached its highest 
pitch, and heat length fell deprived of rea- 
son, into a sound and death-like sleep. 

His friends instantly started up from their 
pretended slumber, shook and jogged him, 
and to their great joy, found that he exhibit- 
ed no symptoms of wakefulness. By a sign 
which was previously agreed upon, they now 
called in a surgeon, who was waiting in the 
adjo:ning apartment. He immediately enter- 
ed, bringing with him splints and other im- 
plements for a broken leg, and soon laced up 
the right limb of the sleeper, as tightly as if 
it had been most dangerously fractured. 
—They then sprinkled water upon his face, 
and gave a fearful thundering cry. 

The sleeper started up—seized instantly 
his leg which the splints squeezed, and wish- 
ed to rise from the chair; his friends, however, 
held him fast, crying out, “ Unfortunate man! 
stir not—you have received a dangerous con- 
tusion. We had scarcely fallen asleep when, 
attempting to go down stairs, you fell, broke 
your leg, and fainted. We awakened, raised 
you up, and caused you to be dressed, In 
Heaven’s name stir not for your life! We have 
ordered a litter, and it will be here imme- 
diately to carry you home.” i 

Bonnard was delirious ;—his fancy magn- 
fied the pressure of the splints to the pain of 
areal broken limb, and, never once imagin- 
ing that he was deceived, permitted himself 
to be borne home lamenting. 

There, his family received him, as was 
concerted, with tears and wailings. For 
four weeks he continued to be visited by 
the surgeon, who kept his leg squeezed into 
a case, so that he could not move himself, and 
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did not doubt the reality of the alleged ac- 
cident. So long an imprisonment was intol- 
erable ;—he cursed wine as the cause of his 
misfortunes, and made a solemn vow never 
to get drunk in future. 

At the expiration of a month, the surgeon 
informed him the cure was completed. He 
went as if upon eggs to save his broken 
leg, and his first walk was to the house of 
his sweet-heart, whom he anxiously entreated 
to forget the past, and once more to rein- 
state him in ker affections. She promised 
both, on condition of a temperate year’s pro- 
bation. He kept it manfully, and then be- 
come the husband of his Laura, and conti- 
nued during the rest of his life,an orderly 
respectable man, who never, at any one time, 
drank more than he could carry. 

After several years Bonnard, for the first 
time, discovered the trick that had been play- 
ed upon him; he thanked his friends heartily 
for it, and began once more to tread firmly on 
his right leg, the straining of which he had 
always antil then most carefully avoided. 

——_—— 


THE DIFFICULT LOVER. 
A SKETCH. 

Je ne connais rien d‘aussie faux que ceux que s*imaci- 
nent etre sages: la plupart sont comme les entfans ils bri- 
sent leur joujeaux pours s’instruire de ce qu’ils r-ferment. 

[Madame de Beauharnois, 

May I trouble you to inform me what gen- 
tleman that is yonder ; he is about forty years 
ofage, an elegant appearance, good figure, 
well dressed, and I meet him every where? 
Ife is always alone; whether at the play, in 
the park, at Vauxhall, in the streets, I never 
yet saw any body walking with him. He 
looks about with an anxious and scrutinizing 
eye at every one who passes; he does not 
seem to be uncomfortable or dissatisfied with 
himself, and yet he never smiles. Who is jie? 
Do pray tell me, and what is he looking for? 

‘** That,” replied the friend of whom I made 
these somewhat rapiil inquiries, “is the mod- 
ern Diogenes ; not that, like the Diogenes of 
old, he is looking for man ; on the contrary, a 
woman is the object of his search and his eyes 
serve him for a lantern. He is rich, good- 
looking, of agreeable manners and excellent 
understanding; and yet, for these twenty 
years he has been in search of a wife, and 
hitherto in vain, The reason is, that he creat- 
ed a chimera and afterwards set himself to 
the pursuit of it. TI will tell you his history, 
and you shall judge whether he is not one of 
the most singular men you ever met with. 

‘* When he was twenty years old he fell in 
love with a young lady very well educated, of 
a good family, and possessing a thousand ex- 
cellent qualities, He paid his addresses to 
her; was most assiduous in his attentions; ask- 
ed her parent’s consent, and obtained it. 
Every thing was arranged, when one evening 
he happened to be at a ball with his intended 
wife. It was then much the rage to dance 
the gavotte, Diogenes could not perform the 





gavotte, but his intended did it admirably. 
A very agreeable young man asked her to 
dance with him; she did so, and acquitted her- 
self to the admiration of every body present. 
On the following day our friend asked her 
how she passed the night; she confessed, 
among other things, that she had dreamt of 
her partner in the gavotte. Diogenes got up, 
wished her a good morning, broke off his 
marriage, and never saw her again, 

‘*A short time afterwards he was smitten by 
a young lady who had no fortune, but who 
was extremely beautiful, and not less virtu- 
ous. He succeeded in making her love him 
also, as he might do with most women; and 
every day their mutual affection seemed to 
increase. When the marrisge was near at 
hand he questicned her about the state of her 
heart. ‘ Did you ever love any one before 
me?” he was asking her incessantly. 

“Never,” she replied, ‘‘you are the first per- 
son that ever possessed my heart. Yet, I 
should tell you that when I was only thirteen 
years old, | was very fond of my cousin, and 
used to call him my little husband,”? This was 
enough for Diogenes; and again he was off. 

‘Some years elapsed without his making 
another attempt, and then he was fascinated 
by a lady whose beauty and wit might have 
induced any man to overlook some slight 
faults. The wedding day was again fixed, 
when coming to visit her one day unexpect- 
edly, he found her taking a pinch of snuff. 
He quitted her abruptly, and went abroad, 
He soon returned, and the first thing he did 
was to fall in love with a simple milliner, 
young, pretty, and perfectly inexperienced, 
He would have put up with the want of a 
family and fortune, but one day he found her 
telling her fortune with cards. He quitted 
her at once, swearing he would never unite 
himself to a woman who practised such su- 
perstitions. 

‘* Since then I cannot tell you how many 
engagements he has made and broken. One 
lady was pretty, but a coquette; another was 
a coquette, but she had not grace enough ; 
was affectionate, but jealous; another gen- 
tle, but without sense ; one had wit, but too 
much conceit; another made verses, or was 
too fond of dancing, or of laughing, or was 
too prudish, or too reserved. In short, Dio- 
genes has had a thousand passionate engage- 
ments, none of which have lasted more than 
eight days. Easily caught, and as easily 
loosened again, he seeks every where the 
imaginary excellence on which he has set his 
heart. It is in vain that his friends tell him 
that a woman might make an excellent wife, 
and yet have a little superstition ; that a lady 
is not less fair for having taken one pinch of 
snuff; that she may love her husband, and 
yet dream of her partner; and that a heart 
may be perfectly free, although its owner may 
have called a cousin her little husband. But 
his hair is turning gray, and each year it will 
become difficult te please the charming sex 
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which he wishes to find perfect; and which 
is yet so delightful that a man of sense might 
easily pardon some slight defects for the enu- | 
merable good qualities they possess.” 
NICHOLAS, 
a en 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
BY A. G. THOMAS, ESQ. OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


But it is in the relation ofthe mother that the 
necessity of intellectual cultivation is most 
apparent. It has been remarked by Buona- 
parte, one of the most sagacious of modern 
observers, that there never was a great man 
whose mother was not a woman of superior 
qualities. Notwithstanding our habitual dis- 
trust of such general and sweeping assertions, 
we are strongly disposed to concur in this re- 
mark, ‘The foundation of intellectual as well 
#s moral character are laid in the nursery. 
The influence of the mother in forming the 
moral character is universally admitted. Let 
any one recur to his experience, and he will 
find that the deepest impressions ever made 
on his mind were received from his mother 
in the period of childhood. To this source 
he can generally trace the most prominent 
traits of his character. He can frequently 
call to mind the particular occasion and the 
precise moment in which, by some happy ap- | 
peal, which nature only ean dictate to the pa- 
rent, she succeeded in impressing his mind 
with some valuable precept which has ever . 
since continued to regulate his conduct. 
Nor is her influence less in the formation of 
the intellectual character of her children. If 
she have the power in the one case “to fix 
the generous purpose in the glowing breast,” 
it is equally her province in the other, 


< 





to rear the tender thought, 
** To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
*'fo pour the fresh instruction o’er his mind—”’ 


to mould the taste, to enlighten the under- 
standing, and to direct thought into its proper 
channels. ‘The objection that this is the pro- 
vince of the teacher, and the great object of 
that regular course of education either public 


or private, which the child is destined, subse- | 
quently, to pursue, loses much of its force, | 
when it is considered bow much may be ef- 


fected with the infant mind before the sys- 
tem ofregular education commences; and, also, 
what an important co-operation the mother 
may afford to the instructor, in enforcing, 
explaining, and recommending his Jessons. 
But it is more particularly for the purpose of 
directing the taste of children in literature 
and the fine arts, rather than in science, that 
the improvement. of those faculties in the 
mother on which these depend, is of the 
greatest importance. It is in these depart- 
ments of learning, associated, as they are, in 
a greater or less degree, with feeling, that 
her lessons are calculated to make the deep- 
est impression. In poetry, in language, in 
eloquence, in the fine arts, there is no in- 


' utmost importance that these 


' character of society, should 
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structor equal to a mother. It is, therefore, 
when we contemplate woman in the charac. 
ter of a mother, connected as that endearing 


relation is, with the cause of education, that 


we are compelled to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of intellectual refinement. It is of the 
instructors 
should themselves be properly instructed; that 
those, who may be considered as forming the 
be properly 
qual fied for the arduous undertaking. It 
was the parting injunction of the Roman mo- 
ther to herson, when he went forth to battle, « 
* Farewell, my son—return victorious, or re- 
turn a corpse, that made invincible soldiers;’ 
such was the moral influence of Roman mothers. 
By the inculcation of such sentiments, they 
made soldiers who conquered the world. It 
was the natural consequence with a people 
where mere brute force, and animal courage, 
constituted the surest engines of success in 
their career of rapacity and conquest, but, in 
modern times, knowledge is power. Intelli- 
gence must triumph over ignorance, as natur- 
ally as light prevails over darkness. Even 
for the vulgar purposes of conquest; therefore, 
intelligence is the most efficient engine which 
can be wielded by modern nations; and, 
therefore, even for these purposes, we should 
naturally look to the intelligent mother, as 
the most successful instructor of the modern 
warrior. But modern nations have a higher 
calling, and a more enviable career. . It is 
theirs, not like Rome, to overrule the world, 
but to enlighten and improve it. It is only 
by the triumphs of philanthropy, and not by 
those of arms; by overrunning the world with 


* intelligence and refinement, not with fire and 
| sword, that modern nations can acquire gen- 
' uine and substantial fame. 
' dignified province of the modern mother, to 


It is the more 
form her sons for that lofty enterprise; nor 
will any means be found so effectual inciden- 
tally in promoting that object, in strengthen- 
ing the hands of that amiable philanthropy, 
which, in modern times, is shedding intellec- 
tual light on all the dark places of human 
society, as an improvement in the system of 
female education. 
—=_>———— 


From the London Jewish Expositor. 


SPECIMEN OF WELCH PREACHING. 


At a meeting of ministers at Bristol, the 


Reverend Mr. invited several of his 
brethren to sup with him; among them was 
the minister officiating at the Welch meeting- 
house in that city. He was an entire stranger 
to all the company, and silently attentive to 
the general conversation of his brethren. 
The subject on which they were discoursing, 
was the different strains of public preaching. 
When several had given their opinions, and 
had mentioned some individuals who were 
good preachers, and such as were models #8 
to style and composition, &c. Mr. turned 
to the Welch stranger and solicited his op* 






























nion. He said he felt it to be a privilege to be 
silent when such men were discoursing : 
but that he feltit a duty to comply with this 
request; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘if [ must give my 
opinion, I should say, ye have no good preach- 
ers in England.’ ¢ No! said Mr. L. ‘ No,’ said 
he; ‘ that is, [ mean, no such preachers as we 
have in the principality.” *[ know,’ said Mr. 
L. you are famous for jumping in Wales, 
but that is owing, Lf suppose, as much to the 
strain of preaching which the people hear, as 
to the enthusiasm of their characters” ‘§ In- 
deed,’ said the Welchman, § you would jump 
too, if you heard and understood such preach- 
ing.’ * Why,’ said Mr, L. § do you not think 
1 could make them jump, if I were to preach 
to them?’ * You make them jump!’ exclaim- 
ed the Welchman, ‘ you make them jump! a 
Welchman would set fire to the world, while 
you were lighting your match.’ The whole 
company became very much interested in this 
new turn of the subject, and unanimously re- 
quested the good man to give them some spe- 
cimen of the style and manner of preaching 
in the principality. Specimen,’ said he, ¢ [ 
cannot give you; if John Elias was here, he 
would give you a specimen indeed. Oh! John 
Elias is an excellent preacher.’ Well, said 
the company, give us sumthing that you have 
heard from him.—‘ Oh, no! said he, ‘ Lt can- 
not do justice to it, besides, do you under- 
stand the Welch language ?’ they said no, not 
so as to foliow a discourse. ‘£ Then,’ said he, 
‘it is impossible for ye to understand, if I were 
to give you a specimen.’ But, said they, can- 
not you put it into English. ‘Oh! said he, 
*‘ your poor meagre language would spoil it ; 
it is not capable of expressing those ideas 
which a Welchman can conceive ; I cannot 
give you a specimen in English without 
spoiling it.’ The interest of the company was 
increased, and nothing would do but some- 
thing of a specimen, while they promised to 
make every allowance for the language, 
‘Well,’ said the Welchman, ‘if you must 
have a piece, I must try, but I don’t know 
what to give you; I do not recollect a piece 
of John Elias; he is our best preacher, 1 
must think a little; well, L recollect a piece 
of Christmas Evans. Christmas Evans was a 
good preacher, and I heard him a little time 
ago, at an association of ministers. He was 
preaching on the depravity of man by sin; of 
his recovery by the death of Christ, and he 
said, ‘ Brethren, if L were to present to you in 
a hyure, the condition of man as a sinner, and 
the means of his recovery by the cross of Je- 
sus Christ, I should present somewhat in this 
way. Suppose a large grave yard, surround. 
ed bya high wall, with only one entrance, 
which is by a large iron gate, whicir is fust 
bolted ; within these walis are thousands and 
tens of thousands of human beings, of all 
ages and of ail classes, by one epidemick dis- 
euse bending to the grave; the grave yawns 
to receive them, and they must all die ; there 
ts no balin to relieve them, no physician there, 
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they must perish. This is the condition of 
man as a sinner—all, all have sinned, and 
the soul that sinneth, it shall die. While 
man was in this deplorable state, Mercy, 
the darling attribute of Deity, came down 
and stood at the gate, looking at the scene, 
and wept over it, exclaiming, ob, that I 
might enter, I would bind up their wounds, 
{ would relieve their sorrows—I would 
save their souls. While Mercy stood weep- 
ing at the gate, an embassy of angels, 
commissioned from the court of Heaven to 
another world, passing over, paused at the 
sight; and heaven forgave that pause, and see- 
ing Mercy standing there, they cried Mercy, 
Mercy, can you not enter? Can you look 
upon this scene and not pity? Can you pity 
and not relieve ? Mercy replied, I can see, and 
in her tears added, [ can pity, but I cannot re- 
lieve. Why can you not enter? Oh, said 
Mercy, Justice has barred the gate against 
me, and I cannot, must not unbar it. At this 
moment, Justice himself appeared, as it were 
to watch the gate. The angels inquired of 
him, why will you not let Mercy in? Justice 
replied, my law is broken, and it must be ho- 
nored: die they, or Justice must. At this, 
there appeared a form among the Angelic 
band, like unto the Son of God, who, address- 
ing himself to Justice, said, what are thy de- 
mands? Justice replied, my terms are stern 
and rigid; [ must have sickness for their 
health, [ must have ignominy for their honour, 
I must have death for life. Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission. Justice, said 
the Son of God, I accept thy terms; on me be 
this wrong, and let Mercy enter. Whea, said 
Justice, will you perform this promise ? Jesus 
replied, four thousand years hence, upon the 
hill of Calvary, without the gates of Jerusa- 
lem, I will perform it in my own person. The 
deed was prepared and signed in the presence 
of the Angels of God, Justice was satisfied, 
and Mercy entered preaching salvation in the 
name of Jesus; the deed was committed to 
the Patriarchs, by them to the kiags of Isract 
and the Prophets; by them it was preserved 
till Daniel’s seventy weeks were accomplish- 
ed; then, at the appointed time, Justice ap- 
peared on the hill of Calvary, and Merey pre- 
sented to him the important deed. Where, 
said Justice, is the Son of God? Mercy an- 
swered, behold him at the bottom ef the ill, 
bearing his own cross, and then he departed 
and stood aloof, at the hour of trial. Jesus 
ascended the hill, while in his train followed 
his weeping church. Justice immediately 
presented him the deed, saying, this is the 
day when this bond is to be executed. When 
he received it, did he tear it to pieces and give 
it to the winds of heaven? No, he nailed 
it to the cross, exclaiming, Itis finished. Jus- 
tice called an holy fire to come down and con. 
sume the sacrifice. Iloly fire descended, it 
swallowed his hunianity, but when it touched 
his Deity it expired—and there was darkness 
over the whole hcavens; but * Glory to. God 
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in the highest, on earth peace, good will to 
men.’ 
This, said the Welchman, is but a specimen 
of Christmas Evans. 
—— 


THE WIFE OF TWO HUSBANDS. 


The following singular account of the fu- 
neral of a celebrated beauty, in her day, who 
was called Kate Cannon, at which the chief 
mourners were Aer two husbands, is taken 
from an English newspaper for the year 1752. 
It is in a letter from the Mayor of Colchester, 
dated Aug. 15, 1752 :— ‘ 

“Perhaps you have heard that a chest was 
seized by our custom-house officers, which 
was landed near this place a fortnight ago. 
They took it for smuggled goods, though the 
person who brought it produc:d the King 
of France’s signature to Mr. Williams, Ham- 
burg, merchant.—Our customs’ pé@ople, not 
satisfied with Mr. William’s account, opened 
the chest, and one of them was going to run 
his hanger into it, when the gentleman to 
whom it belonged clapt his hand upon his 
sword, and desired him, in French, to desist, 
for it was the corpse of his dear wife.—Not 
content with this, the officers plucked off the 
embalming, and found it as he had said. 
The ga@tieman, who appeared a person of 
conseqtience, was in the utmost agonics, 


while they made a spectacle of the lady, who 
was placed in the church, were any body might 


come and look at her; nor would they sutter 
him to bury her till he gave a further account 
of himself. —There were other chests of fine 
elothes, jewels, &c. belonging to the deceas- 
ed. He acknowledged, at lust, that he was 
a person of quality, end his name not W'1- 
liams; that he was born in Florence, and that 
the lady was a native of England, whom he 
married, and she desired to be buried in Es- 
sex; that he had brought her from Verona 
in Italy, to France, by land—then hired a 
vessel for Dover, discharged her there, and 
took another for Horwich, but was drove 
hither by contrary winds.—This account did 
not satisly the people; he must tell his 
name and coniition, in order to clear himself 
ofa suspicion of murder. He was continual- 
ly in tears, and had a key of the vestry, 
where he constantly sat with the corpse. 
He talked both Latin and French, and find- 
ing a gentleman to converse with him in 
these languages, he (to his great surprise) 
told him who the lady was, which proving to 
be a person he knew, he ceuld not help un- 
eoveiing the face. In short, the gentleman 
confessed that he was the Earl of Rosebury’s 
eldest son, Lord Dalmany; that he was bern 


England till two or three years ego, when 
he fell passionately in love with this lidy, 
in London, and prevailed on her to quit the 
kingdom, and marry him; that having bad 
health, he had travelled with her all over 
Europe ; and when she was dy'ng she asked 
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for pen and paper, and wrote, “I am the 
wife of the Rev. Mr. G » rector of Th——, 
in Essex; my maiden name was C. Can. 
non, and my last request is, to be buried at 
Th Pg 

‘‘The poor gentleman who last married 
her protests he never knew, till this confes- 
sion on her death bed, that she was the wife 
of another person: but, in compliance with 
her desire, he brought her over and should 
have buried her at Th—— (if the corpse had 
not been stopped,) without making any stir 
about it.—After the nobleman had made this 
confession, they sent to the Rev. Mr. G. who 
put himself first into a passion, and threaten- 
ed to run her last husband through the body. 
However, he was prevailed on to be calm; 
it was represented to him, that this gentle- 
man had been at great expense and trouble 
to fulfil her desire, and Mr. G, at length con. 
sented to see him. ‘This meeting was very 
moving, and they addressed each other ci- 
villy. The stranger protested that his affec- 
tion to the lady was so strong, that it was his 
earnest wish, not only to attend her to the 
grave, but to be shut up for ever with her 
there. He hada very handsome coffin made 
for her, with six large silver plates over it; 
and at last was.very loth to part with her to 
have her buried. He put himself in the 
deepest mourning, and the next Sunday ina 
coach, attended the corpse to ‘Th , where 
Mr. G. met it in like manner. After the fu- 
neral, Mr. G. attended him to London, where 
they parted very civilly.” 

ecm enn 


WILLIAM WALLACE, 
THE HERO OF SCOTLANN,. 


Never, perhaps, was the fame of any man 
more cherished by a people, than that of 
William Wallace is by the Scottish nation. 
His exploits have been for ages the darling 
heme of all ranks of the people; and in those 
parts of the country where his adventures 
chiefiy lay, there is scarcely a lofty rock, high 
fall of water, lonely cave, or other remarka- 
ble objects in nature, which is not designated 
by a name dear to every romantic, youthful, 
and patriotic mind, The recorded feats in 
the life of Wallace, rank him not only among 
the first patriots of his nation, but among the 
first of all who have deserved that honoura- 
ble appellation. He made his appearance 
in the theaire of active life, at a most inter- 
esting period. <A disputed succession to the 
Scottish crown had been submitted to the 
decision of Edward the First of England. 
The office of umpire, gave the English King 


. | a fatal ascendancy over the Scottish nobles, 
and educated in Italy, and never was in 


and especially over the competitors for the 
crown. Baliol was preferred, on condition 
that he would acknowledge the dependence 
of Scotland upon the English Crown; but 
at last, under the mortification of repeated 
insults, he resigned the crown altegether 
into the hands of Edward, on the 3d July, 

















1296. All Scotland was now overrun by an 
English army, and the government placed in 
the hands of the English deputies, who made 
it odious to the people by their exactions 
and oppressions, At this critical moment 
was the standard of freedom first unfurled by 
William Wallace, the younger son of a pri- 
vate gentleman, Wallace of Ellerslie. To 
great bodily strength and activity, and a 
courage which delighted in danger, he 
united an inventiveness of enterprise, a fer- 
tility of resuurces, and a generous gallantry 
ef manner, well calculated to gain him an 
authority over the rude and undisciplined 
multitude, who answered his patriotic call. 
In May, 1297, he began to infest the English 
quarters, and soon made his numbers formi- 
cable. The first person of note who joined 
him, was Sir William Douglass. With their 
united forces these two allies attempted to 
surprise Ormesby, the English Justiciary, 
while holding a court at Scoon; but a pre- 
cipitate flight disappointed them of their ex- 
pected prey. After this, the patriotic band 
roved over the whole country, assaulted cas- 
tles, and slew the English wherever they 
met with them. Several men of the highest 
rank now joined the standard of freedom ; 
among others Bruce, the Steward of Scotland, 
and his brother, Sir Alexander de Lindsay ; 
Sir Andrew Murray, of Bothwell; Richard 
Lunden, and Wishart, bishop of Glasgow.— 
But unfortunately, they brought more splen- 
dour than real strength to the cause. 

Wallace, though the master spirit of the 
whole enterprise, was of too humble a rank 
among the gentlemen of Scotland, to be 
readily acknowledged by them fur their 
chief: and where merit like his was not re- 
cognized as the best title to supreme com- 
mand, it is easy to conceive that the conflict 
of pretensions must have been endless. All 
the leaders claimed to be independent of each 
other; and to nothing, even of the most ob- 
vious advantage, could their common con- 
sent be obtained. While the Scottish army, 
thus enfeebled by disease lay posted near 
irvine, a chosen and numerous bocly of forces, 
which had been sent from England by Ed- 
ward, approached to give them battle. All 
the nobles and barons who had joined the 
party of Wallace, Sir Andrew Murray, of 
Bothwell, alone excepted, consented to treat 
with the English; and for themselves and 
their adhererts made submission to Edward. 
Wallace and Murray refused tohave any con- 
cern with the ignoble capitulation, and col- 
lecting together a few faithful companions 
of their fortunes, retired indignantly towards 
the north. Under the conduct of these two 
able leaders, the patriot band soon recruited 
its numbers ; and when the English advanced 
‘0 Stirling, was prepared to dispute with them 
the passage of the Forth. 

Warren, Earl of Surrey, the English 
Feneral, imagining that Wallace might still 
be won over, despatched too agents to the 


. 
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Scottish camp proffering terms. ‘ Return,” 
said Wallace, “and tell your masters, that we 
came not bere to treat but assert our rights, 
and to set Scotland free.” ‘* He defies us !”’ 
cried the English, and impatiently demanded 
to beled on. The Scotch were encamped 
on the opposite side of the river to that oc- 
cupied by the English, who, to approach 
them; had to defile over the long narrow 
bridge. As soon as the van of the English 
had crossed the bridge, and before they could 
form themselves in order of battle, Wallace 
rushed down and broke them in a moment.— 
Many thousands were slain on the field, or 
drowned in attempting to recross the river. 
A general panic instantly seized the main body 
of the English ; they set fire to the bridge, 
abandoned all the baggage, and did not cease 
their flight till they had reached Berwick, 
which they also speedily evacuated. The loss 
of the Scots would have been inconsiderable, 
had they not numbered among their slain Sir 
Andrew Murray, the gallant and faithful com- 
panion of Wallace. 

Scotland: was thus once more free; but in 
consequence of bad seasons and the disor- 
ders of war, it suffered severely from famine. 
With the view of procuring sustenance to his 
returning followers, Wallace marched his 
army into the north of England; and for up- 
wards of three weeks the whole of that wide 
track of country from Cockermouth and Car- 
lisle, to the gates of Newcastle, was wasted 
with all the tury of revenge, license, and ra- 
pacity. 

Wallace now assumed the title of ** Guar- 
dian of Scotland, in the name of King John 
(Baliol,) and by the consent of the Scottish 
Nation.” That he was virtually so, there can 
be no doubt; and we onght therefore to be 
the less scrupulous in inguiring as to the forms 
which attended his investure with this high 
dignity. With the aid and countenance of 
ouly one of the Scottish barons, the lamented 
Andrew Murray, and supported by the lower 
order of the Scoitish people alone, he had 
freed his country from English thraidom, and 
restored it to its ancient independence. A 
service so great and unexampled, gave him a 
claim to the appellation of Scotland’s Guar- 
dian, which wanted neither form nor solem- 
nity to make it as well founded as any title 
that ever existed. 

‘The barons who had stood aloof during the 
struggle for liberty, now began as before, to 
intermeddle with the fruits of the conquest 
so gloriously achieved. Of Wallace, they 
speedily evinced the utmost jealousy. His 
elevation wounded their pride ; his great ser- 
vices were an unceasing reproach to their in- 
activity in the public cause. Strife and divi- 
sion were again introduced into the Scottish 
camp, at a time when more than ever, unani- 
mity was necessary to the establishment of 
the national independence. 

Edward had again invaded Scotland with a 
powerful army, and Wallace had a second 
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time to risk a general battle for freedom. In 
the neighbourhood of Falkirk the hostile ar- 
mies met. Wallace had now around him, a 
Cumming, a Stewart, a Graham, and Macduff, 
and other names of equal note in Scottish 
chieftainship ; but feebler through the distrust 
of so many rivals, than when alone with the 
gallant Murray, he led his countrymen to the 
battle; victory deserted his plume. The 
Scots were defeated with great slaughter ; 
and though for some time after they kept up 
the war in detached parties, they were no 
longer able to muster any army in the field. 
—Edward, with his victorious troops, swept 
the whole country, from the Tweed to the 
Northern Ocean, and there was scarcely any 
place of importance, but owned his sway. 

Yet amid this wreck of the national liber- 
ties, Wallace despaired not. He had lived a 
freeman, and resolved to die one. All his 
endeavours to rouse his countrymen were, 
however, in vain. ‘The season of resistance 
was for the present past. Wallace perceived 
that there remained no more hope, and sought 
out a place of concealment, where eluding 
the vengeance of Edward he might silently 
lament over his country. 

Nothing now remained in Scotland uncon- 
quered, but the castle of Stirling, which was 
at length compelled to surreader. But Wal- 
lace still lived ; and while he existed, though 
without forces, and without an ostensible 
place of residence, his countrymen were not 
absolutely without hope, nor Edward with- 
out fear. Every exertion was made to dis- 
cover his retreat, and at length he was be- 
trayed into the hands of the English. He was 
brought to Westminister ; arraigned there as 
a traitor by Edward, and as having burnt vil- 
lages, stormed castles, and slaughtered many 
subjects of England. ‘I a traitor!” exclaim- 
ed Wallace, indignantly. “ What injury 1 
could do to Edward, the enemy of my liege 
sovereign, and of my country, I have doue, 
and I glory in it.” Sentence of death was 
pronounced against him, and he was imme- 
diately executed, with that studied rigour in 
the circumstances of the punishment, which 
while seeking to make impressions of terror, 
excite pity. His head was placec on a pin- 
nacle at London: and his mangled limbs were 
distributed over the land. 

Thus cruelly perished a man whom Edward 
could never subdue, and whose only crime 
was an invincible attachment for freedom and 
independence. 

—_—o-—- 


WISDOM. 


Many people make proper use of the light, 
vet can say but little more of the sun from 
which it is produced than that they know the 


times of its rising and setting. Such, dili- 
gently employing themselves inthe proper 
business of the day, sooner rise into affluence 
than many who calculate eclipses and explain 
the solar and planetary system, 
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THE WIFE. 


To a fond and confiding girl, few hours in 
life are so full of buoyancy and hope, of kind- 
ness and affection, as those of courtship; and 
few, it may be truly said, are so important to 
her future welfare and happiness. In her lo- 
ver she too often sees all that is worthy and 
respectable in man; the ardour of her affection 
softens the most offensive traits of character, 
and obliterates all minor failings. Whatever 
she may have collected from poetry, is 
brought in aid of her imagination, which pic- 
turvs, in the most glowing colours, the char- 
acter of a husband; and her affection per- 

uades her that in her lover she has found a 
perfect representative of this ideal picture, 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence 
of her choice, and delightful anticipations 
succeeding years of affection and happiness, 
she is led to the altar, and how often, alas! 
does one short year bring home to her aching 
bosom the sad reality of the falsity and empti- 
ness of all her hopes of mutual love, tender 
assiduity and lasting affection. Yesterday, 
the lover was all attention, and love marked 
every action; to day, the husband is cold, dis- 
tant, and neglecttul, preferring the company 
oi the worthless and dissipated to that of her, 
w)o, a few days since, he flattered himselt 
was dearer to him than all the world beside. 

1 can hardly picture to myself a situation 
more truly heart rendering and deplorable, 
than that of a female who has found every 
want anticipated, and every reasonable wish 
gratified under the paternal roof, and has left 
it with the warm contidence of youth, to repose 
on the bosom of affection ; but finds her confi- 
dence betrayed, her affection slighted, and her. 
self, with a helpless oilspring, left to struggle 
with unkindness, poverty and want. Such, 
alas! is too often the case in this world of un- 
certainty, where we find, mixed with the 
kindest blessings of our Heavenly Father, evils 
which almost stagger our strongest faith. 

In my boyish days, when every thing was 
bright and sunny, and pleasure sported in 
beautiful perspective before me, I sometimes 
wandered to a neighbouring farm house, to 
pass an idle hour with its lovely and innocent 
inmates, who were as thoughiless and cheer- 
ful as myself. Among these beautiful girls 
was one more advanced in age than the rest, 
whose modesty and biooming beauty was the 
admiiation and envy of the village throng. 
‘Twenty winters have passed over my head, 
since T saw her sporting on the green, and 
yet, at this distant day, I cannot recollect her 
sylph-like form, sprightly manner, and her al- 
fectionate smile without a thrill of delight. 

Eliza’s hand had been often solicited by 
her equals, and even by those whose fortunes 
were much superior to her own, but none 
were able to win her heart. About her 
twentieth year, she met at a friend’s, a young 
gentleman who had recently come to reside 
in the neighborhood; his figure was elegant, 
his features regular, and his whole app-s- 











ance such, as, at first sight, was calculated to 
excite the affections of a young, inexperi- 
enced and susceptible girl. He was flippant, 
bold, and even boisterous ; which, to one lit- 
de acquainted with the world, might indicate 
agreat degree of spirit, but it was, in fact, 
nothing but the ebullition of an irritable and 
petulant temper. ‘To this man Eliza became 
most passionately attached—he offered her 
his, and it was accepted, in opposition to the 
advice and entreaties of her parents. 

It was about this time I left the paternal 
roof, and new scenes and increasing cares al- 
most obliterated the beautiful Eliza from my 
recollection. 

During one of the inclement nights of our 
New England winters, I was called to an ob- 
scure part of the city, to visit, professionally, a 
poor and helpless wretch who was pining 
with disease produced by intemperance. As 
J sat by the bed of the sufferer, I heard, in an 
adjoining room, the voice of a female, piea- 
ding, with one who appeared to be the em- 
ployer of her husband. ‘*For heaven’s sake,” 
she said, ‘do keep back every cent you can 
of his earnings; not a shilling that enters his 
pocket ever finds its way here. The tippling 
shop and tavern take all—it is hard, and, per- 
haps, wrong, to speak of one’s husband thus. 
The time was when I did not believe it pos- 
sible; but what am I to do, where am I to 
seek sustenance, clothing and fuel for these, 
my freezing and starving children? But my, 
dear sir,” sze continued, her sobs almost suf. 
focating her,‘* this is but a small part of what 
I suffer. Oh! I could sustain myself under 
poverty and want; I could live with him 
cheerfully and affectionately under all vicis- 
situdes of fortune, if I could only receive the 
love and kindness which is a wife’s due.”’ 

[enquired the name of her who had so 
strongly excited my sympathy; in a moment 
the beautiful Eliza flitted before my mind— 
she, who at twenty years was so beautiful, so 
affectionate an! so happy, that angels might 
almost have envied her lot. JT arose with an 
indistinct feeling that I should meet some- 
thing which my youthful mind was wont to 
contemplate with such delight. I entered 
the room, but what did I see?—the shadow 
of her whose early dawn was the promise of 
earthly bliss. Would to God it had never 
been my lot to have thus encountered her, 
who, in youth, had left such a magic and un- 
dying spell on my mind. 


——>—-——- 


ST. PAUL’S CLOCK. 

The following is an exact description of the 
outside of St. Paul’s clock, (London. ) 
_ The diameter of the dial plate, 18 feet 10 
inches. 

The hour hand, 5 feet 8 inches. 

The minute hand, 9 feet 8 inches. 

lhe hour figures, 2 feet 2 inches. 

The minute figures, 1 foot each, 

The minutes strokes, 6 inches. 

And the rim to the minutes, 45 feet. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM AN ODD VOLUME. 


‘* The shades of evening were beginning to 
fall, when a little skiff, with every sail set, 
was seen flying across the frith. The mo- 
ment the shallop touched the opposite shore, 
a youth in the dress of a page sprung on 
land, and ran with the speed of I'ghtning to 
the castle of Dinnibirsle. His shout and crieg 
soon awakened the domestics, who, fearing 
no danger from an unattended youth, admit- 
ted him within the walls, and moved by the 
earnestness of his entreaties, consented to 
carry to the earl his petition for an interview. 
The request was instantly granted, and the 
youth was marshalled to tne presence of the 
earl, who was sitting near a windew which 
looked out on the silver waves of the Forth 
which lay between him and his beloved, on 
whom his thoughts rested. Moray held in his 
hand a flaxen ringlet, which, on the near ap- 
proach of the page, he hid again in his bo- 
som, ‘Good youth,’ said the earl in a sweet and 
gentle tone, ‘ your mission seems one of haste 
and urgency. I pray that you bring no evil 
tidings. Come you from Holyrood? Is all 
well there ?? * Noble Moray,’ replied the 
page, ‘stay not to question. Fly, 1 implore 
you—delay is ruin—hesitation destruction ! 
Oh, leave this place—seek saicty in the 
woods, before your destroyers come.’ ‘ What 
frenzy is this, boy? Fly from my castle! 
Wherefore ? What danger threatens?” ‘ The 
worst of dangers; a revengeful foe armed with 
power Last night Bothwell broke into the 
palace, and attempted to seize the king. It 
is said that you also were among them, and 
your enemies are even now on their way to 
drag you before the king to answer this 
charge.’ ‘Let them come,’ replied Moray 
proudly, ‘I will accompany them and vindi- 
cate my honour.’ ‘ Hope it not—fly before it 
is too late—before Huntly carries fire and 
sword through your halls. Merciful heaven! 
they are here, and you areYost.’ ‘ Is it even 
so ?’ said the earl; ‘nay, then, since Huntly is 
sent on this mission, my destruction is resolv- 
ed on.’ Soon were heard the dashing of 
the oars, and the loud shout of the Gordons 
as they advanced to the assault. At this mo- 
ment, Dunbar, the youthful friend of Moray, 
hurried to him.—*‘ Moray, it is useless to con- 
tend. Fly, Limplore you. The eastern pos- 
tern is still unguarded. Escape, I conjure you. 
Farewell.’ And, wringing his hand, Dunbar 
resolved to save his friend by the sacrifice of 
himself, rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
and shouting the war cry of the earl, called 
out, § On, on, brave friends! Follow your 
lord, I will conquer, or perish!’ His noble 
stratagem had the intended effect—that of 
drawing all the assailants to that side of the 
castle in the belief that it was the earl who 
led on the small band which now issued from 
the gates. Witha yell of minglec hatred 
and revenge, the blood thirsty Gordons rush- 
ed on their prey. ‘Then came the fierce 
eucounter—the desperate struggle. The 
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clash of weapons was mixed with the loud 
cries of ‘ a Stewart, a Stewart ! and ‘a Gor- 
don, a Gordon !’ Cut off from his followers, 
hemmed eround with enemies, Dunbar felt 
that his last hour was at hand ;—but deter- 
mined to sell his life dear, he dealt such blows 
as despair only can give, and performed pro- 
digies of valor, till Huntly, pressing through 
the throng and assailing him from behind, 
thrust him through with his sword.—‘Dastard, 
you have basely slain him on whose face thou 
daredst not look. May Moray’s bitterest 
curse pursue thee!’ As he uttered these 
words many weapons were sheathed in his 
body, and the heroic youth expired without a 
groan. As soon as Dunbar left them, Moray 
addressed the page. ‘Good youth, save 
yourself. Take this purse as a small token of 
my gratitude. The rocks on the east side 
will afford you concealment till my foes de- 
part. They seek me only. Fly, then good 
youth, and let not my last moments be em- 
bittered by witnessing your destruction.’— 
Moray turned to leave the apariment. The 
page fell at his feet and clasped his knees.— 
* Moray, disdain not to seek safety in flight. 
O, hear me,I implore you, were it only to 
vindicate yourself from the aspersions of your 
enemies. Letus fly. Oh! horror, what dol 
see? They_have fired the castle!’ ‘ It is even 
$0!’ replied the earl. ‘ Boy, detain me not. 
I shall die as a soldier should, sword in hand, 
amidst my foes. But escape is yet in your 


power. If life be dear to you, lose not an in- 
stant.’ The roar of the flames, the crashing of 
beams, and the shrieks of the Gordons became 
every moment more terrific. ‘Oh! noble Mo- 


ray, hear me yet again, Let us fly. We may 
yet be saved. Hear me, as you value your 
soul’s peace!’ ‘ By heavens! boy, sooner than 
sully mine honor by flight, I will bury myself 
under the smouldering ruins.’ ‘Then,’ said 
the page, rising, ‘we shall perish together. 
Oh! heavenly powers, that is Huntly’s voice— 
he comes this way !’ and the page in an ago- 
ny of fear, covered his face with his small and 
delicately shaped hands. The truth flashed 
on Moray. He drew aside the hand, and glan- 
ced at the high commanding forehead, the ra- 
ven locks, and the bloodless cheek. ‘ Gener- 
ous woman!’ he exclaimed, raising her in his 
arms, ‘I will save you or perish.’ Feeling 
that not an instant was to be lust, Moray hur- 
ried Lady Magdalene along the passage that 
led to the east postern. Perilous was the at- 
tempt—for on every side of the way which 
they must tread, the flames where bursting 
forth, and from time to time burning rafters, 
and half consumed beams fell almost on their 
path. But the cries of their pursuers, who 
had discovered that they were cheated of 
their prey, were borne to them on the blast, 
and with a courage arising from despair, the 
earl and his companion braved the devouring 
flames, and gaining the postern fled to the 
rocks. Here Moray seated his preserver, 
who averted her eyes from the blazing castle, 


-through her heart. 
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but Moray gazed on the scene with a look of 
stern determination. At times the building 
was enveloped in a dark cloud of smoke— 
then again the red flames burst forth, and by 
their hight Moray could discern the slaughter 
of his people by his merciless foes, whose sa- 
vage shout of exultation and triumph gave 
added horror to the scene. ‘ By heaven!’ said 
the earl, stariing up, “I were a base craven to 
sit here in safety, and see my faithful people 
murdered? In safety saidst thou?’ cried 
Huntly, whose sword gleamed on high. La- 
dy Magdalene threw herself before Moray, 
and the weapon of her broher passed 
Unconscious who was 
his victim, Huntly spurned, the body aside 
and rushed on Moray. The struggle was 
fierce but brief. On the slippery rocks 
Huntly stumbled and fell. Moray stood over 
him, and already was the death blow descend- 
ing, when with a savage yell a band of Gor- 
dons sprung on him, pierced him with innu- 
merable wougids, and thus died the noble 
Earl of Moray.” : 
——- eee 

There is a cavern at Soli, in the southern part of 
the Island of Java, which, though of no very great 
dimensions, exceeds, in beauty and sublimity, all 
the natural curiosities of the island. The princi- 
pal entrance is from the south, towards the sea: a 
passage has been excavated by the hand of nature 
sufficiently large to admit several persons abreast: 
this is about 3u feet long. At the extremity there 
is a sudden bend, or rather projection of the lateral 
rock, which, when passed, gives an unexpected 
and magnificent view of the iuterior cavern, which 
is upwards of 80 feet long. Stalactites, ever va- 
rying in form and colour, lend their magie effect to 
the scene, and reflect the light beams from the en- 
trance to every nook of the subterranean apart- 
meut. Near the centre is a calcareous spring, 
which imparts a coolness to the atmosphere grate- 
ful in the extreme to those who have just escaped 
the torrid heat of the exterior.’ A tuta is deposit- 
ed from the water, which has risen in a circular 
mound more than twelve feet from the surface of 
the place. Over this, on every side, the water 
pours, producing a singular and picturesque foun- 
tain—The whole area of the chamber contains 
2400 square feet, and isa favourite resort of the 
Japanese ut all seasons of the year. 

— 
POETRY 

Is sublime, when it awakens in the mind 
any great and guod affection, as piety, or 
patriotism. This is one of the noblest effects 
of the art. The psalms are remarkable be- 
yond all other writings for their power of 
inspiring devout emotions. But it is not in 
this respect only that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature they contain the most mag- 
nificent descriptions that the soul of man can 
comprehend. The hundred and fourth psalm, 
in particular, displays the power and goodness 
of Providence, in creating and preserving 
the world, and the various tribes of animals in 
it, with such majestic brevity and beauty, as 
it is in vain to look for in any human comp¢- 
sition. — Beattie, 












INDIAN MEDAL. 


From an original engraving in Vaux’s life of Benezet 


















































PROVINCIAL HISTORY. 


Ta the year 1756, a Society was formed in Phi- 
ladelphia, entitled “* The Friendly Association for 
regaining and preserving peace with the Indians, 
by pacific means.” Of that Society, and the me- 
dal, a representation of which is now furnished, 
Roserts Vaux, in his discourse delivered before 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in January 
last, thus speaks: ° 

“Among other means of testifying its regard 
for the Indians, and that they should possess a 
memorial which might frequently remind them 
of the sincere and cordial disposition of its mem- 
bers, the association had a medal struck, with a de- 
vice representing an Indian and a European, seat- 
ed at a Council fire, the latter pointing with the 
calumet, or pipe of peace towards the sun, near 
the Zenith; the whole design being encircled with 
this beautiful sentiment, “ Let us look to the most 
High, who blessed our Fathers with Peace.” 'The 
execution of this medal was the first attempt in 
that department of the fine arts, in Pennsylvania. 
The dies, not highly finished, as may readily be 
supposed, were engravec by Edward Duffield, of 
Philadelphia, and cost fifteen pounds. At that 
time the coining press being unknown in this 
eountry, the dies were cut on branclies fixed in a 
socket, and the impressions made by the stroke of 
a sledge hammer.”—p. 50. 

































CELIBACY. 


To live without feeling or exciting sympa- 
thy ; to be fortunate without adding to the 
felicity of others, or afflicted without tasting 
the balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than 
solitude—it ts not retreat, but exclusion from 
mankind, Marriage has many pains, but celi- 
bacy few pleasures. 
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PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 


Reader ! didst ever live with a particular lady ? 
one possessed, not simply with the spirit, but the 
demon of tidiness/ who will give you a good two 
hours lecture upon the sin of an untied shoe-string, 
and raise an hurricane about your ears on the enor- 
mity of a fractured glove !—who will be struck 
speechless at the sight of a pin, instead of a string, 
or seta whole house in an uproar, on finding a 
book on the table instead of in the book ease! 
Those who have had the misfortune to meet with 
such a person, will know how to sympathize with 
me, Gentle reader! I have passed two whole 
months with a particular lady. 1 had often receiv- 
ed very pressing invitations to visit an old school- 
fellow, who is settled in a snug parsonage about 
fifty miles from town; but something or other was 
continually oceurring to prevent me from availing 
myself of them. * Man never is, but always to be 
‘cursed.’” Accordingly, on the 17th of June, 
1826, (I shall never forget it, if I live to the age of 
old Parr) having a few spare weeks at my disposal, 
{ set out for my chum’s residence. He received 
me with his wonted cordiality; but I fancied he 
looked a littte more care-worn than a man of thirty 
might have been expected to look, married as he 
is to the woman of his choice, and in the possession 
of an easy fortune.—Poor fellow! Idid not know 
that his wife was a precisian—I do not employ the 
term in a religious sense. The first hint I received 
of the fact was from Mr.S.; who, ggtecan. | my 
hat from the first peg in the hall to the fourth, ob- 
served “* My wife is alittle particular in these 
matters; the first peg is for my hat, the second is 
for William’s, the third for Tom’s, and you can re- 
serve the fourth, if you please for your own ; ladies, 
you know, do not like to have their arrangements 
interfered with.” I promised to do my best to re- 
collect the order of precedence with respect to the 
hats, and walked up stairs withan awful veneration 
for a lady who had contrived to impose so rigid a 
discipline on a man, formerly the most disorderly 
of mortals, mentally resolving to obtain her favour by 
the most studious observance of her wishes. 1 might 
as well have determined to be Emperor of China! 
Before the week was at an end I was a lost man. I 
always reckon myself tolerably tidy ; never leaving 
more than half my clothes on the floor of my 
dressing room, nor more than a dozen books about 
the apartment I may happen to occupy for an hour. 
I do not lose more than a dozen handkerchiefs in a 
month; nor have more than a quarter of an hour’s 
hunt for my hat or gloves whenever 1 am going 
out in ahurry. I found all this was but as dust 
in the balance. I might as well have expected to be 
a contributor to the Literary Souvenir, because I 
could write ‘joining-hand” The first time 1 sat 
dow to dinner I made «horrible blunder ; for, in 
my haste to help my frien) to some asparagus, I 
pulled the dish a little out of its place, therehy de- 
ranging the exact hexigonat order in whieh the said 
dishes were arranged—I discovered my mishap on 
hearing Mr. S, sharply rebuked for a similar of- 
fence; secondly, IL sat half the evening with the 
cushion a full finger’s breadth beyond the cane 
work of my chair—and what is worse, [do not know 
that I should have been aware of my delinquency 
if the agony of the lady’s feelings had not, at length, 
overpowered every other consideration—and at 
last burst forth with “ Exeuse me Mr. , but do 
pray put your cushion straight; it annoys me be- 
yond measure to see it otherwise.” My third of- 
fence was displocing the snuffer-stand from the 
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eentral position between the candlesticks; my 
fourth leaving a pamphlet I had been perusing on 
the piano-forte, its proper place being a table in the 
middle of the room, in which all books in present 
use were ordered to repose; my fifth,—but in 
short, I should never have done, were I to enume- 
rate every separate enormity of which [ wa 
guilty. My friend S.’s drawing room had as good 
a right to exhibit a placard of “Steel Traps and 
Spring Guns,” as any park Lam acquainted with. 
In one place you were in danger of having your 
leg snapped off, and in another your nose. There 
never was a house so atrociously neat ; every chair 
and table knew its duty ; the very chimney orna- 
ments had been “ trained up in the way they should 
go,” and woe to the unlucky wight who should 
make them “depart from it.” Even those char- 
tered libertines, the children and dogs, were taught 
to be asdemure and hypecritical as the matronly 
tabby cat herself; who sat with her fore feet toge- 
ther and her tail curled round her as if she had 
been worked in an urnrug, instead of being a living 
mouser. It was the utmost stretch of my friend’s 
martial authority to get his favourite spaniel ad- 
mitted to the honors of the parlour; and even 
this privilege is only granted in his master’s pre- 
sence. If Carlo happens to pop his unlucky brown 
nose into the room when S. is from home, he sets 
off directly with as much consciousness in his ears 
and tail as if he had been convicted of larceny in 
the kitchen, and anticipated the application of the 
broom stick. As to the children, Heaven help 
them! I believe that they look forward to their 
evening visigfto the drawing-room with much the 
same sort of feeling. Not that Mrs. S. is an un- 
kind mother, I should rather say, not that she 
means to be so; but she has taken it into her 


head, that “ preachee and floggee too” is the way to 
bring up children; and that as young people have 
sometimes short memories, it is necessary to put 
them verbally in mind of their duties, 
From night till morn, from morn to dewy eve. 
So it is with her servants; if one of them leaves 
a broom or a duster out of its place a second, she 


hears it for a month afterwards. I wonder how 
they endure it—l have sometimes thought that 
from long practice they do not heed it—as a friend 
of mine who lives in a bustling street in the city, 
tells me he does not hear t*e infernal noise of the 
eoaches and carts in the front of his house, nor of 
a confounded brazier, who hammers away in his 
rear from morning tll night. The worst of it is, 
hat while Mrs. S. never sllows a moment’s peace 
to her husband, children, or servants, she thinks 
herself a jewel of a wife; but such jewels are too 
eostly for every day wear. I am sure poor S. thinks 
so in his heart, and would be content to exchange 
half a dozen of his wife’s tormenting good quali- 
ties, for the sake of being allowed a little common- 
place repose. 

I never shall forget the delight I felt on enter- 
ing my Own house, after enduring the thraldom for 
two months. I absolutely revelled in disorder, and 
gloried in my litters.—I tossed my hat one way, 
my gloves another; pushed all the chairs into the 
middle of the room, and narrowly escaped kicking 
my faithful Christopher, for offering to put it * in 
order” again. That cursed * spirit of order !”’ 
I am sure it is a spirit of evilomentoS. For my 
own part, Ido so exeerate the phrase, that if I 
were a member of the House of Congress, and 
the order of the day were called for, I should make 
it a rule to walk out. Since my return home, [ 
have positively prohibited the use of the word in 
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my house; and nearly quarrelled with an honest 
poulterer, who has served me for the last ten 
years, because he has a raseally man, who will 
persist in snuffling at my door ([ hear him now 
from my parlour window.) Any order this 
morning ?” Confound the fellow ! that is his knock. 
1 will go out, and offer him half a dollar to change 
his phrase ! 
—— 
BONAPARTE’S SMALL CLOTHES. 


Alexander’s admiration of Napoleon was, 
as is well known, unbounded, and he mani- 
fested it in every way. A line in a play per- 
formed before them, was, ‘‘ The friendship 
ofa great man isa present for the Gods ;” 
Alexander bowed to Napoleon, and said, 
“that line was written for me.’”? He even 
carried his respect for Napoleon so far, as to 
rise when he entered the Theatre. Napoleon 
knew how to flatter his brother Emperor, and 
sent Colonel Henry to him one morning to 
give the sign and countersign for the day. 
‘* My Brother Napoleon is too confidant, too 
anwable ; it is impossible to be.more gallant; 
but Iam not at home ; I am his guest; itis 
for him to give the word ; go, I pray you and 
tell him so.” ‘* Sire, I have orders not to re- 
turn without obtaining it from your majesty.” 
** Well, as he insists on it, I will give it—Er- 
furth and confidence.’”? One day, Alexander 
expressed his ardent desire to have a pair of 
Napoleon’s breeches. Duroc, the grand mar- 
shall of the palace, sounded his master on the 
subject. Napoleon laughed heartily. * Oh, 
by all means, said he, give him them all if he 
wishes it, only leave me a pair for change.” 
This may be vouched for as authentic ; but it 
is not equally certain, though strongly affirm- 
ed by many, that Alexander, who was very 
superstitious, made the campaigns in 1812 
and 1813 in Bonaparte’s breeches. 

———<»———- 
LOVE IN TURCOMANITA. 
From Buckingham’s Travels. 

The women of the Turcomans, who are in ge- 
neral fair, raddy, and handsome, neither disfigure 
themselves by biue stains, nor veil themselves, al- 
ter the manner of the Arabs. The jealousy ot 
the men, regarding their hovour, is, however, still 
stronger. Mr. Maseyk, who, it should be added, 
is a Dutch mérchant of the highest respectabilitr, 
and has resided at Aleppofor forty years, and made 
journeys through every part of the surrounding 
country, told me aniustance in proof of this, which 
I should scarcely have believed if I had not heard 
it from his owa mouth. 

‘«‘ T'wo young persons of the same tribe loved 
each other, and were betrothed in marriage ; their 
passion, was open and avewed, and known to all 
their friends, who had consented to their union, 
and even fixed the period of its celebration. It 
happened, one evening, that they met, accidentally, 
alone, but in sight of all the tents; they stepped a 
moment to speak to each other, and were on the 
point of passing on, when the brothers of the girl 
perceiving it, rushed out, with arms in their hands, 
to avenge their disgrace. ‘The young man took to 
flight, and escaped with a musket wound, but the 
poor girl received five balls in her body, besides 














































































































































zing mangled by the daggers of her own brothers, 
vho had aimed to plunge them in her heart; and, 
shen she fell, they abandoned her carcase to the 
iogs! : 

«“ The young man gained the tent of a powerful 
riend, the chief of another tribe, encamped near 
hem, and told his story, begging that he would as- 
jst him with a troop of horse, to enable him to 
-esene the body of his love from its present degra- 
lation. He went accompanied by some of his own 
people, and found life still remaining. He then 
repaired to the tent of her enraged brothers, 
and asked them why they had done this? they re- 
plied, that they could not suffer their sister to sur- 
vive the loss of her honour, which had been stained 
by her stopping to talk with her intended husband, 
on the public road, before her marriage. The 
lover demanded her body for burial, when her 
brothers, suspecting the motive, exclaimed, “ what, 
ig she not yet lifeless ’—then we will finish this 
work of death !” and were rushing out to execute 
their purpose, when the youth called the troop of 
horsemen, sent to aid his purpose, to appear, and 
threatened death to hima who should first stir to in- 
terrunt his design. ‘The young girl was conveyed 
to his tent, and, after a series of kind attentions, 
slowly recovered. 

« uring her illness, the distracted lover, now 
expelled trom his own tribe, came, under cover of 
the night, to see her; and weeping over her 
wounds regretted that he had been so base as to seek 
his safety in flight, and not to have died in defend- 
ing her. She as heroically replied,‘ No! No! it 
is my highest happiness that I have suffered, and 
that you have escaped; we shall both live, and 
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as myself, came afier me; some walked in with 

such a knowing look, that I felt my heart sink 

when I thought they were to be my competitors ; 

a frown of knowledge overshadowed their counte- 

nances, and they looked significantly on all around 

them. I took particular notice of these students, 

and every one of them was rejected. Others en- 
tered with a modest look, on their tiptoes, treading 

vas though they were fearful lest any violent motion 
of their bodies might discompose their ideas, they 
gazed at the examiners, as though they were 
ghosts. Each took his seat according to the order 
in which he was called, and the examination com- 
menced. As soon as the last question was asked, 

ail eyes were turned upon the poor culprit that 
was to suffer. 

“ What is law ?” said one of the judges—and 

notwithstanding this was spoken in a soft mild tone, 
yet it had such an effect on the poor fellow, that 
his face turned to a yellowish color, and his body 
trembled as though he was laboring ander a violent 
fit of the agne ; at last his tongue assumed its fune- 
tions. ** What is law, did you say, sir?” * Yes, sir, 
what is law?” “ Why, sir, law is—that is, taken ia 
its most comprehensive sense, it signifies—ihat-a- 
it is—”’ ** Well, sir, what is it??? “ Did you say 
how many parts it was divided into ?”’ said the stu- 
dent, and without waiting for an answer, exclaimed, 
“there are two kinds of law and they are—” 
** Stop,” said the examiner, “that was not the 
question; however, we will give it to the next— 
your other answer will do very well.” ‘The exa- 
miner was a feeling as well as a learned man, and 
knew very well the poor fellow could answer it, 
if he was not in such perturbation. 





Heaven will yet bless us with many pledges of our 
lasting love? This really happened; the girl re- 
covered, was married to her impassioned swain, 
and they are still both alive, with a numerous fa- 
mily of children. 

“ So romantie a tale of love, jealousy, revenge, 
Adelity, and heroism, would have been incredible, 
were it not that all the parties were known to Mr. 
Masevk, who related it! that he did so in the pre- 
sence of many other persons born in Aleppo, and 
acquainted by report with the fact; and that the 
veracity of the narrator may be regarded as un- 
questionable.’’ 

a See 


THE EXAMINATION. 


I was just twenty-one years old when I under- 
went my examination for an attorney at law, and 
although some time has elapsed, yet the remem- 
brance of my sensations at that time, and previous 
thereto, can never be forgotten. I had been pre- 
paring myself, night and day, for a long time, and 
my first thoughts on leaving the office in which | 
had stadied, were that [ was now free—Leyed my- 
self from head to foot, and exclaimed, now am I a 
man, and have natural claims upon mg fellaw- 
beings that | never had before—I felt conscious (as 
most young men do) that if [did not suceced in 
my examination, as well as in the world, it was not 
for want of knowledge. [ thought [had nothing 
to do but walk before my examiners—answer their 
questions—get my licence—open an office—and 
eall on my friends for their business. 

The hour came. I entered the court-room and 
tried to put on a consequential look—I_ brushed 
back my hair with inimitable grace, yet I felt that 
1 was trembling like a leaf, and, as a friend after- 
wards told me, was as pale as a corse. 


Other stu- 


The second student hemmed and went on, 
“law, takenin its comprehensive sense, signifies—’’ 
Here he made a full stop. © So far,’ sau the ex- 
aminer, ** Mr. A. has answered.” Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the student: and after much exertion he 
stammered through the answer, not as one who is 
confused, but as if ignorant of the subject he was 
handling. He had no sooner answered the ques- 
tion than he began to laugh, but only so loud that 
those who were next to him could hear it.—I was 
one of those, and felt vexed at his indeecnt and 
unfeeling behaviour, and thought on some plan to 
revenge the insult offered to my friend, for we 
were on terms of the greatest intimacy. I recol- 
lected a terrible corn the fellow had upon one of 
his toes, and immediately trod upon it, and not very 
solidly either, As soon as he turned his head to 
me, I, as if unconscious of what [ had done, shook 
my head at him, as mnch as to say, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself—he, in his turn, shook his 
head at me, his face glowed with indignation, in 
one hand he held his foot, and pulled his hair with 
the other; in fact, I expeeted soon to see him 
laugh the other side of his mouth;—as soon as T 
was compelled to know from his expressions what 
I had done, | affected a great deal of sorrow, and 
begged a thousand pardons, which he could not but 
grant, though I saw that while he exclaimed. “ cer- 
tainly, sir! ecrtainly !”—his heart swore revenge. 
My attention was now called to my question; alt 
levity immediately vanished, and my spirits which, 
till this time were so high, now sunk and became 
depressed. I would have willingly retired, and 
waited another year, if I could have done so with 
honor. 

Now came the thrilling sound :—“* Mr. Subpoe- 
na,” said my examiner, “ we have heard that law 
is divided into two kinds, will you have the good. 
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question was given to me, my heart ‘ sunk clear 
iuto my belly’—it felt as though it was wrapped up 
in a piece of woollen cloth; sucha singular sensa- 
tion I never before or since experienced. At last 
I summoned courage enough to put this question 
to the examiner—* What did you say, sir?”? He 
repeated his interrogation. 

Now if any man, at another time had put this 


question to me, with the belief that I could “4 


answer it, [ would have knocked him down for an 
impertinent blockhead.—But at this time it seem- 
ed as if he could not have given me a more difficult 
one; my ideas were like a bark on a boisterous 
ocean, not remaining a second on one place, but 
floating and tossing about continually. This was 
my reply—* Law, sir—is--a—divided into two 
parts.”— Well, we have heard that; what are 
those two parts ?”? “ Good and bad,” said L imme- 
diately as if recollecting myself. 

This answer (as well it might) raised a universal 
tangh against me, in which the examiners (notwith- 
standing their efforts to the contrary) all joined. 
Good heavens! how I burned with indignation. I 
only wished that I wasa Ilercules, or a Sampson, 

o have crushed them to death, my blood boiled in 
my veins, and in my madness I snatched up a pen 
that lay before me, with the serious intention of 
challenging every one, (there was no less than an 
hundred) but the want of paper, or something 
else, restrained me, and all my attention was turn- 
ed to a conceited puppy not far from me, who had 
arisen from his seat, ang placing his hands on his 
sides, seemed convulsed with laughter. <A tear 
came in my eye—it was not the tear of sympathy 
or wo—no, it was the burning tear of anger. It 
was wonderful how this vent of passion softened 
me—lI sat down apparently composed, and turned 
my attention to the fellow, on whose corn | had 
trodden—when he saw me looking at him he es- 
sayed to laugh, but only arrived at a grin.—** Very 
good,” said he—* ha, ha, ha, I’m most suffueated ! 
oh, my corn—ha! ha! ha! d—n it, sir, you might 
have known how much pain it would cost me—but 
« good and bad,’ ha, ha!—‘oh dear—oh dear !” 
This was the way the poor fellow continued until 
the examiner called for silence ; which if they had 
not speedily done, I should have given my neigh- 
bor more causes of complaint than his corn. This 
circumstance did me more good than harm, for 
now I felt perfectly composed, and ready to answer 
any question. The spells which had bound me 
(and among which silence was not the least) had 
vroken, und my ideas seemed settled.—The exa- 
miner was the first to address me,—‘* Well Mr. 
5.” said he, ** your answer is very good. 

“Yes sir,” said 1, considerably piqued—* but it 
is not correct.” 

«© Well sir, what is right then?” 

“Why, sir, the municipal law is divided into 
two kinds—the /ea non scrypta, the unwritten or 
common law—and the lex scrypta, the written or 
statute law.” Lhad several other questions given 
tome, which I answered with equal precision and 
eorrectness, and my only regret was that they were 
not more difficult, that I might convince my scoffers 
that I was not the booby they took me for. 

The examiner went on, sorme had more courage 
and less sense, and others less courage and more 
sense, and answered accordingly. The question 
had now come to the person whom I saw make so 
merry with my mistake; he was a conceited young 
coxcomb, whose yanity was insufferable; and 
whose pride and ill-manners had gained him the 
dislike of all his companions. Oh, how [ hoped 
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that he might make as great a blunder as I did, nor 
was I doomed to disappointment. 

Thus passed the examination, and, after a con. 
siderable time, and undergoing a literal, as well as 
a physical sweat, a period was appointed for us to 
hear our fates, and we were dismissed. 

During the interval, I suffered amazingly. | 
thought my all depended on my debut. 1 was one 
of the first in the room at the appointed time, 
when we had all assembled; we more resembled 
so many culprits than_attorneys at law /-—The list 
was produced, and the names read: the filth was 
mine—lI heard the judge pronounce it, but I heard 
no more. 1 forgot every animosity—my happiness 
seemed complete—my heart bounded for joy—I 
left the room—that very day hired an office—put 
out a large gilded sign, that stared every bod¢ in 
the face, with this inseription, “ Higgins Subphe- 
iti, Attorney at Law.’ It was not long before [ 
was retained in a suit; and in my next I shall in- 
form you what were my feelings on this occasion, 
as well as the nature of my first suit; till then 
believe me to be your well-wisher. 

HIGGINS SUBPHG:NA. 
—_ Xn 
CHOOSE WISELY THE 
BOSOM. 

Go, my son, said the eastern sage to Tal- 
more, go forth to the world; be wise in the 
pursuit of knowledge—be wise in the accu- 
mulation of riches—be wise in the choice of 
friends ; yet little will this avail thee, if thou 
choosest not wisely the wife of thy bosom. 

When the rulers of thy people echo thy 
sayings, and the trumpet of fame sounds thy 
name abroad among the nations, more beauti- 
ful will the sun of thy glory set, if on® bright 
cloud reflects its brightness, and sullied for 
ever will be the splendour of the rays, if like 
a dark spot she crosses its surface. 

Consider this, then, my son, and look well 
to her ways whom thou wouldest love; for 
little will all else avail thee if thou choosest 
not wisely the companion of thy bosom. See 
yonder, the maidens of Tinge. They deck 
themselves with the gems of Golconda and 
the rose of Kashmire—themselves more bril- 
liant and beautiful; but ah! take not them to 
thy bosom; for the gem will grow dim, and 
the rose wither and naught remain to thee of 
all thou didst woo and win. 

Neither turn thyself to the proud one who 
vaunts herself on having scanned the pages 
of Vedas, and fathored the mysteries of the 
holy temple. "Woman was not born to wield 
the sceptre, or direct the counsel; to reveal 
the mandates of Brama, or expound the sa- 
cred verses of Menu. Rather be it hers to 
support thee in grief and soothe thee in sick- 
ness; to rejoice in thy prosperity and cling 
to thee in adversity. Reflect then my son 
ere thou choosest, and look to her ways whom 
thou wouldest make the wife of thy bosom. 

A wife! what a sacred name, what a rée- 
sponsible office! she must be the unspotted 
sanctuary to wisich wearied man may flee from 
the crimes of the world, and feel that no sin 
dare enter there, A wife! she must be as 
pure as spirits around the Everlasting Throne, 
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that man may kneel to her, even in adoration, 
and feel no abasement. A wife! she must 
be the guardian angel of his footsteps on 
earth, and guide them to heaven; so firm in 
yirtue that should he for a moment waver, she 
can yield him support, and replace him upon 
its firm foundation ; so happy in conscious In- 
nocence, that when from the perplexities of 
the world he turns to his home, he may never 
find a frown where he soughta smile.—Such, 
my son, thou seekest in a wife ; and reflect 
well ere thou choosest. 

Open not thy bosom to the trifler; repose 
not thy head on the breast which nurseth 
envy and folly, and vanity. Hope not for obe- 
dience where the passions are untamec ; and 
expect not honour from her who honoureth 
not fhe God that made her. 

Though thy place be next to the throne of 
princes and the countenance of royalty beam 
upon thee—though thy riches be as the pearls 
of Omar, and thy name be honored from the 
east to the west—little will it avail thee, if 
darkness and disappointment and strife be in 
thine own habitation. ‘There must be passed 
thine hours of solitude and sickness—and 
there must thou die. Reflect, then, my son 


ere thou choose, and look well to her ways 
whom thou wouldest love; for though thou 
be wise in other things—little will it avail 
thee, if thou choosest not wisely the wife of 
thy bosom. 


—— 


THE PENSIONER’S DEATE. 


“The broken soldier kindly bid to stay, 

Sat by the fire, and talk’d the night away ; 

Wepto’er his wounds and tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were 
won.” Goldsmith. 


There are but few men who can call to 
mind the scenes of their youth, without ex- 
periencing that thrill of pleasing regret which 
ever accompanies the recollections of ** de- 
parted joys.”” Youth might truly be called 
the rose-bud of life; we regard it in fruition 
without considering the misfortunes which 
may blight it, and in reviewing its felicity 
through the assuaging vista of years, we sur- 
vey it cleared of all its little asperities, and 
forget the intermediate misery, in the pleas- 
ing pensive retrospection. Unlike the plea- 
sures of a maturer age, its joys do not vanish 
with it, but like the stream of golden light aban- 
doned by its parent sun, still clings fondly 
to the woods and waters, and reluctantly re- 
signs its cheering empire to the gloom of 
evening. The pleasures of youth throw a 
gleam of comfort over succeeding sorrow; 
the blossom even when withered, continues 
to emit its fragrance, and the autumn of life 
is illumined by the recollection of former fe- 
licity. 

[never go into the neighbourhood of my 
old friend’s cottage, without stopping a few 
moments to indulge these emotions. If “an 
onest man’s the nablest work of God,” ne- 
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ver breathed a man more deserving a mau- 
soleum than Captain Butler: for he was 
among the first, in the poet’s order of nobility; 
a truer heart never throbbed than that which 
animated his honest bosom. 

Sergt. Butler, of the continental line, 
(Capt. by courtesy,) weathered the whole of 
the ardent and irregular war of the revolu- 
tion, besides having served several campaigns 
prior to that, against the French and Indians. 
So long conversant with iron war, the mili- 
tary life had became incorporate with his 
habits, and twenty years of peaceful retire- 
ment upon a comfortable pension, (the re- 
quital of his country, foraleg martyred in its 
cause,) could not efface the warrior from his 
character. R 

A soldier from motives of the purest patri- 
otism, he had acquired in his course of con- 
tention, an invincible belief that the British 
were imperious tyrants, and never could con- 
sider them friends, when, as he expressed it, 
“they only gave over when they found the 
lashes they had twisted for us stinging their 
own backs.” Influenced by these repug- 
nant prejudices, the errors of a warm heart, 
he would recount their deeds of cruelty and 
oppression, and triumph in their defeat; in- 
terspersing his enthusiastic details with di- 
rections never to witness my country disgrac- 
ed by slavery, but, when my arm was nerved 
by maturity, to resent and resist, as he had 
done, any encroachment on a freeman’s 


, rights. 


** Narrative old age” seldom finds a listless 
auditor in youth, and when loosed from the 
confinement of school, gladly would I scam- 
per over the fields, to catch with greedy 
ears the loquacious veteran’s vivid descrip- 
tion, 

——Of most dangerous chances ; 
OF moving accidents by flood and field ; 
OF hair-breadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly 
breach ; 
Of being taken by the-insolent foe ; 
And with it all his travels history, 


The Capt. had been engaged in the very 
vortex of the revolution; a war that presents 
to the ardent mind of youth, more instances 
of high souled patriotism and chivalric te- 
merity than whole centuries of ambitions 
warfare can boast. He had, therefore, ac- 
cumulated an inexhaustible store of interest ; 
and flattered by my eager attention, he would 
willingly gratify me with accounts of the 
fearful onset, the artful ambuseade, the se- 
cret and dangerous expedition, and all the 
variety of perilous adventure which the ex- 
cited spirit of the times engendered. While 
I, with a glowing breast, would now charge 
with him in his battles, and exult with bim 
in his triumphs, and anon participate in his 
indignation against the craven flight of the 
militia, or perchance drop a tear with him 
over the fate of some fine fellow, who hagl 
fought and fallen at his side; for the old man, 
beneath his rugged exterior, possessed a feel- 
















































































































































ing heart, and would often felicitate himself 
on a clear conscience and ‘ahand unstained 
wi’ plunder.’ 

The period had arrived which was to 
transfer me from the humble village school 
toa more elevated seminary; from which If 
was to entera military academy. Engaged 
in the anticipations of variety, ever agreeable 
to youth, and the bustle of preparation, I 
had for some days omitted to render my ac- 
customed visit to the Capt. On the morning 
of our departure, however, I escaped from 
the breakfast table, and bounded over the 
fields to bid my kind old friend good bye. 

**Ah! Jack, you light hearted little rogue,” 
said the veteran, gently squeezing my hand, 
till I writhed under the pain, ** youll soon 
forget your old half wooden Captain, but 
never forget your going to bea soldier : they 
say you gentlemen of the University are a 
set of arrogant knaves; never let ’em lord 
it over you, my lad. But see, they are coming 
for you, good bye! mayhap you’ll never see 
me again ; my campaign in this world is most 
through, and these white locks tell me I 
must soon go into winter quarters, But what 
of that, my boy, I’ve done my duty, and I 
who’ve so often faced death in the field, a’nt 
afraid to meet him here. Good bye, Jack, 
remember you’ll be an American soldier, and 
never disgrace your calling.” 

I did not return to my native county until 
Thad obtained my lieutenancy. Although 
geverai years bad nitted over since i had lett 
my home, yet neither the bustle of the city, 
the acquisitions of new associates, nor the 
adoption of new habits, could obscure the 
remembrance, or weaken the affection I 
still felt for the friends and feelings of my 
childhood. I could not view the memorials 
of its innocent hilarity with the unfeeling gaze 
of apathy, and would not sneer at its interest- 
ing trifles, and heart-born affections, because 
untainted with schemes of high souled vil- 
Jainy. Alas! that we should so contemn 
childhood’s unaffected, innocent simplicity, 
and labour to substitute manhood’s crafty 
selfishness for its confiding generosity. 

_ IT embraced the earliest opportunity my re- 
turn afforded, tosee my old friend Capt. 
Butler. It was at the close of a fine autumn 
day, that I essayed to trace my now almost 
imperceptible path, overgrown and conceal- 
ed by the high grass, which had sprung up 
Juxuriantly, in the absence of the light merry 
foot that was wont to repress it. But I had 
no difficulty in recognizing a road, with 
which my heart owned an acquaintance, and 
Tecould not but greet as an old friend, each 
object that presented itself to my eye, accom- 
peed by the recollection of our former fami- 
Niarity. 

The cottage stood on a kind of peninsula, 
formed, by a wild rivulet that murmured 
around the garden, and flowing a short dis- 
tance, was lost inthe tranquil Susquehanna, 
whose wide unrufiled expanse was seen 
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stretching behind the house, and glowing 
with the mellow radiance of the departing 
sun. It was here, seated on the beach be. 
neath an ancient elm, ** that wreathed iis old 


fantastic roots on high,” the Capt. would 


sketch plans of those appalling rencounters 
in which he had so frequently participated, 
I turned my eyes te the front of the house, 
the Capt. was reclining on the rude bench, 
under the canopy of trees that surrounded 
and almost concealed the dwelling, supported 
by his daughter, now an aged widow, who 
with her offspring had sought beneath her fa. 
ther’s roof a refuge from the sneering charity 
of a world of strangers; at his foot sat his 
grandson, a rosy urchin, who repested after 
him the following fragment ofa revolutionary 
song: 


“The lords of haughty Albion 
May send their hordes for aye ; 
The venal Hesse may bargain on, 
And his savage slaves obey ; 
Yet our father’s sons will never swerve, 
Nor brook a tyrants’ sway ; 
While treedom’s cause our sinews nerve, 
Or there’s one to shout Huzza! 
While there’s left a hand to grasp the sword, 
Ora voice to shout Huzza! 


While we may breathe the fresh free air, 
While our thougits may wander free, 
While our souls disdain the chain to wear, 
Shall our dodies bow to thee? 

No, while our native sky hangs bright, 
W hiie the sun shoots down a ray ; 

While on our father’s graves we fight, 
We'll battle and Huzza! 

We'll make the tigers blood their grave ; 
Their knell, our loud Huzza !” 


“Well sung, my boy,” said the Capt. “ but 
you should hear Mad Antony make the camp 
ring with it. Those were the days} people 
now-a-days have’nt the spirit of seventy-six; 
they dont know what it is to have your heart 
throb, when your country’s vilified and abused, 
or shoulder a musket for her when she’s 
threatened.” 

As L approached, seeing my uniform, he 
stood erect and made the military obeisance, 
and with the assistance of his daughter drew 
near, inviting me to walk in, and partake of 
some refreshment, as | was marching on foot, 
and must be fatigued; adding, “ its many a 
long day since I've seen asoldier, and it does 
my heart as much good as if ’'d met witha 
brother; pray walk in sir.—But, that eye re- 
minds me—are you not? (gazing steadfastly 
at me)—but it cannot be; Jack was but a 
child—** Yes,’’ said I, parting my hair from 
my forehead, and discovering, as if casually, 
ascar, which in his zealous efforts to teach 
me the manual exercise, he had conferred 
upon me, by letting the heavy musket fall 
against me—‘* but, perhaps, many years have 
passed since you parted from him.” ‘f It— 
it—by Jupiter! it is Jack!” exclaimed the 
Capt. throwing himself on my neck, and al 
ternately laughing and sobbing, in almost ® 





delirium of delight. It was some time be- 
fore the warm hearted old man was again 
composed and seated. ‘‘I knew, you young 
dog of war, you’d make a fine soldier, just 
about the size of Antony, and—but stay, lets 
see you handle the musket,” said he in his 
childish eagerness, attempting to go for it 
himself, but he was too infirm; and remem- 
bering its old position, L soon procured it, 
and to gratify him, went through the exer- 
cise. 

While I was undergoing this trial of skill, 
the Capt. gazed at me with delight depicted 
in every feature of his time-worn counte- 
nance; exclaiming, when I had finished, 
‘Glorious! IfGen, Wayne was alive, poor 
fellow, he’d have you promoted; for Mad 
Antony loved the man who knew his duty, 
and would always pick such men for his fal- 
cons, as he called his scouring parties. One 
day he called me into histent, ‘here my 
brave Sergt.’ says he, ‘ how would you like to 
undertake an expedition that must be secret, 
and will probably be dangerous?’ “D’ye see, 
your honour, says I, I dont care to go scum- 
magin to show myself, but if its for the good 
of my country, or to protect the innocent 
and helpless, I dont care thaf, (snapping his 
fingers,) for the danger!” ‘* Spoken like an 
American,” said the Gen.; “ well, my son of 
valor, choose out twenty of the best, and 
bravest men of your Company, and proceed 
as quickly and as quietly as practicable to 
Col. Warren’s house. [learn that a detach- 
ment has been despatched to burn it, and 
perhaps murder his amiable wife and chil- 
dren; you must intercept them, and prevent 
it; doit in your own way, but as you love 
your own wife and little ones, do not allow 
them to effect their hellish purpose.” I'll 
die first,” said I, “and with your permission, 
will start this instant.” 

We immediately commenced marching, 
and arrived at the Col’s. mansion, (the Col, 
himself was absent in the southern army.) 
About 10 o’clock that night, from the ap- 
pearance of deep tranquility which reigned 
eround, we concluded the British had not 
vet arrived, and determined to conceal our- 
selves in the bushes at the side of the road, 
and await their approach. We had not re- 
mained long in this situation, before we saw 
their bright arms glancing in the clear moon 
beam, and heard their heavy regular tread, as 
itsounded along the road, and died away in 
languid echoings in the woods, A flock of 
wild pidgeons, frighted from their tree at 
the road side, rosé wildly in the air, and 
flew in troubled circles, asif lost in their own 
pathless element. We could not but curse 
‘nour hearts, the savages who would disturb 
with scenes of sanguinary rapine, the sweet 
Tepose of nature. ‘ Keepin your places my 
boys, said I, till they come within about six 
yards; then, form rapidly across the road, 
and give them a cool volley, and follow that 
with your bayonets.—Hist !—Quiet !’ 
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We kept close in our places, scarcely 
breathing lest we should be discovered; our 
hearts beating high with ardour to lower the 
dastardly midnight murderers. ‘ Down with 
the blood thirsty villains !’ I shouted, and we 
poured the leaden death among them. ‘ Well 
done, my boys, now remember Paoli, and 
charge! charge! charge !’ 

Here the Captain lost in the recollection 
of former events, forgot every thing in the 
excitement of the relation. ‘* The deeds of 
other days rolled over his soul,” and the en- 
thusiasm of the battle, was again infused into 
his infirm and trembling frame. Present 
weakness was forgotten in former powers, 
and starting from his seat, he grasped and 
presented his stick, but debilitated with age 
and infirmity, this unwonted agitation of 
mind and exertion of body overpowered him. 
Those factitious energies, which for a short 
instant seemed to resume the vigor of youth, 
were too tightly braced—they snapped. The 
bolt of passion existed but for a moment, 
yet, alas! it was sufficient to prostrate the 
withered and tottering trunk; and phenix- 
like, his heart was stayed by the flame of 
emotion which himself had created. I caught 
him as he fellto the ground. The farewell 
ray of the sun pierced through the thicket, 
and shown upon his pallid face as he lay in 
my arms ; his silken white hair hung wildly 
over his wrinkled forehead, and his eyes, 
which but now shed tears of feeling, and 
shone through the rheum of age with the 
violent agitations of his spirit, were thick and 
glazed with the combined workings of time 
and death. His hand still faintly held his 
stick, and lips essaying to speak, weakly ar- 
ticulated ‘‘charge !’—His hand dropped 
powerless to his side—his lips ceased to quiver, 
and his aged war-worn features assumed the 
chill rigid aspect of death. 

His daughter—her look of wild wordless 
despair still haunts me; alas! that the tender 
bands of virtuous affection must be rent as- 
sunder, and tears of sorrow steep the mild 
cheeks of virtue, while wickedness may 
stalk through misfortune with a calm heart 
and an untroubled brow. He had been her 
kind protector, her only support; and she 
gazed with a vacant eye upon hiscorpse, like 
some drifting wretch upon the boundless 
ocean, who with a calm phrenzy sees the 
ship, his only hope, disappear in the distant 
horizon. ,Her children by their cries en- 
deavoured to attract her attention, but in 
vain; her very soul seemed chained to the 
heart-rending spectacle before her. Alarmed 
at her pale and convulsed countenance, I 
attempted to divert her agonized attention. 
I reminded her that her father had lived su 
long as to have survived most of his comforts, 
and that the continuation of life weald be 
but protraction of misery. I promised to 
protect her and her children from penury, 
and mentioned, that the services of the de. 
ceased to his country, as well as his moral d<- 









































portment in general, were subjects of conso- 
tation to his friends. 

At the mention of his virtues, her agony of 
mind found ‘vent in tears; and seeing her 
relieved, I left the cottage for the purpose 
of making her kind neighbours acquainted 
with her misfortune, and sending her assist- 
ance and consolation in her hour of affliction. 

The Captain was buried in the Church 
Yard of his native yillage ; his humble resting 

lace is distinguished from the *‘ unhonoured 
dead’? who sleep with him, in that still and 
solitary abode of the deparied, by a low 
tombstone, ornamented with a rudely carved 
sword and Liberty Cap. The inscription, 


*¢ Here moulders the remains of 
Caprain Jonatraan Burier, 
born 1741, died 1811.” 


Stay, mortal, stay thy careless steps, and here 

Breathe the low prayer, and drop the pitying tear, 

Not for a man of pride, by fortune blest, 

By wealth indulged, by honour’s hand carest ; 

For such may buy the pageant’s hollow woe, 

But ne’er their graves are steeped with triend- 
ship’s flow. 

Heart may but bleed for heart, and tears but roll, 

An honest tribute to the feeling soul; 

“then drop that tribute, reader, on this grave, 

Where sleeps the gentle, generous, and brave. 


REMINISCENCE, 
ep 


NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. 


Among the late productions of the French wri- 
ters, is a work entitled Historical Anecdotes of the 
Interior of the Palace from 1805 to May 1814, by 
FI. de Bassuet.—M. de Bossuet, was for ten years 
a prefect of the Palace to Napoleon, and has here 
offered his contribution to the already immense 
collection of materials for the future historian of 
this extraordinary man. He relates the following 
extraordinary scene that took place in his presence 
a short time before the divorce was pronounced 
between Napoleon and Josephine. 

1 was on service at the Tuileries from Monday, 
November the 27th. That day and the Tuesday 
and Wednesday following, I was struck by a great 
ehangeiu the Empress, and the embarrassed silence 
of Napoleon. The only words he spoke during 
dinner were to ask me afew brief questions, the 
answers of which he appeared not to hear. On 
one of these days the dinner did not last more than 
ten minutes. On Thursday the 20th, the storm 
burst. ‘Their majesties sat down to dinner; Jose- 
phine wore a large white bonnet tied under the 
chin, which partly concealed her features; I could, 
however, perceive that she had been weeping, and 
with difficulty even then restrained her tears. She 
aa to me like the image of grief and des- 

air. 


The most profound silenee reigned during din- 
ner. Napoleon and the Empress merely tasted for 
form’s sake what was served tothem. The only 
words uttered were those addressed to me by the 
Emperor, ‘“* What kind of weather is it?” and”as 
he pronounced them he rose from the table and 
went into the drawing room, the empress slowly 
followed him. Coffee was brought in; when Na- 
poleon, contrary to his usual custom took the cup 
from the page, and made a sign that he wished to 
be alouc, ft immediately quitted the room ; but feel- 
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ing anxious and alarmed, I sat down in the sale, 
de service (where their majesties usually dined,) 
on a chair near the door of the Emperor’s drawing 
room. I was observing mechanically the servants 
clearing the table, when suddenly I heard the Em. 
press shriek in the most violent manner. The 
usher of the chamber supposing she had fallen 
into a fit, was on the point of opening the door, but 
| prevented him, saying that the emperor would 
call for assistance if he thought it necessary. I was 
then standing near the door, when Napoleon him- 
self opened it, and perceiving me, said in a hurried 
ranner, ** Come in, Bossuet, and shut the door.” 
I entered, and saw the Empress stretched upon 
the carpet, and uttering the most heart-rending 
cries and moans. ‘‘No, I shail never survive it,”’ ex. 
claimed the unfortunate woman. Napoleon said to 
me, “ Are you strong enough to take up Josephine 
and carry her by the private stairease to her room, 
in order that she may receive the care and assist- 
ance that her situation requires?” I obeyed, and 
raised up the princess, who | supposed had fallen 
into a fitof hysterics. Aided by Napoleon, | took 
her in my arms; and he, taking one of the lights 
from the table, led the way through a dark passage 
towards the private staircase. On coming to the 
staircase, L observed to Napoleon that it was too 
narrow to allow me to descend it with the Empress 
in my arms, without the danger of falling. He im- 
mediately called the guardian of the portfolio, who 
was stationed night and day near one of the doors 
of his closet, which opened upon the landing-place 
of the staircase. Napoleon gave him the light and 
told him to go on before him; he then toek Jose- 
phine by the legs, and in this manner aided me to 
bring her down. At one moment, in consequence 
of my sword having got between my legs, we were 
all near tumbling down together. Fortunately, 
however, we descended without aecident, and de- 
posited our precious burthen upon an ottoman in 
the bed-chamber. The Emperor immediately 
rang for the Empress’s women. When in the 
drawing room above stairs, I took the Empress 
in my arms, she ceased her cries, and I supposed 
that she had fainted away ; but at the moment when 
| became embarrassed by my sword in the middle 
of the private staircase, I was obliged, to keep us 
both from falling, to clasp her more closely. I held 
the Empress in my arms, which were thrown 
around her waist, her back was against my breast, 
and her head reclining on my right shoulder. 
When she felt the efforts I made to keep myself 
from falling, she said in a very low voice to me, 
‘You squeeze me too much.” I then jadged 
there was nothing to fear for her health. During 
the whole of this scene, J had been exclusively oc- 
cupied with Josephine, whose situation affected me, 
and conld not observe Napoleon; but when the 
women of the Empress came, he passed into a 
small saloon contiguous to the bedchamber, whither 
I followed him. His agitation and anxiety were ex- 
treme. In this moment of trouble he explained to 
me in the following words, the cause of what had 
passed :— The interest of France and of my di- 
nasty has forced me to act thus—divorce has become 
an actof rigofous duty for me. [ am the more 
pained by /a ecene que vient de faire Josephine, 
as she must have been made acquainted three days 
ago, by Hortense with the unfortunate obligation 
that compels me to separate myself from her. 1 
pity her with all my heart—I thought her possess 
ed of more character, and 1 was not prepared tor 
this explosion of her sorrow.” In fact, the emowion 
he felt forced him to leave a long interval betweos 
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each phrase, in order to take breath. His words 
escaped him with difficulty and without connexion 
—his voice was stifled and faltering, and his eyes 
filled with tears. All this seene occupied from 
seven to eight minutes. Napoleon immediately 
after sent for the physician Corvesart, the Queen 
Hortense, Cambaceres, and Fouche; and before 
going to his own apartment, he returned to that of 
Josephine, whom he found calmer and more resign- 
ed.”’ 


— 


INDIAN WAR DANCE. 


An Indian war-dance, is an important inci- 
dent in the passing events of a village, the 
whole population is assembled, and a feast is 
provided for all. The warriors are painted, 
and prepared as for battle. A post is firmly 
planted inthe ground, and the singers, the 
drummers, and the other instrumental musi- 
cians are seated within the circle formed by 
the dancers and the spectators. The music 
and the dance begin. The warriors exert 
themselves with great energy. Every muscle 
isin action, and there isthe most perfect con- 
cord between the music and their movements; 
they brandish their weapons, and with such 
apparent fury, that fatal accidents seem una- 
voidable. Presently a warrior leaves the cir- 
cle, and with his tomahawk or casfelefe strikes 
the post. The music and dancing cease, and 
profound silence ensues. He then recounts, 
with aloud voice, his military achievements. 
He describes the battles he has fought, the 
prisoners he has captured, the scalps he has 
taken. He points to his wounds, and trophies. 
He accompanies his narrative with the actual 
representation of his exploits, and the mimic 
engagement, the advance and retreat, are ex- 
hibited to his nation as they really occurred. 
There is no exaggeration, and no misrepre- 
sentation. It would be infamous for a warrior 
to boast of deeds he never performed. If the 
attempt were made, some one would approach 
and throw dirt in his face, saying ‘ I do this to 
cover your shame; for the first time you see 
an enemy you will tremble.’ But such an in- 
dignity is rarely necessary, and as the war 
parties generally contain many individuals, 
the character and conduct of every warrior 
are well known. Shouts of applause accom- 
pany the narration, proportioned in duration 
and intensity to the interest it excites. His 
station in the circle is then resumed by the 
actor, and the dance proceeds till it is inter- 
rupted in a similar manner. 

In the poem of Ontwa, a scene like this is 
so well described, that we cannot resist the 
temptation to transfer it to our pages. Of all 
who have attempted to embody in song the 
‘living manners’ of the Indians, the anony- 
mous author of that poem has been most suc- 
cessful. His characters, and traditions, and 
descriptions have the spirit and bearing of 
life, and the whole work is not less true to 
nature than to poetry : 


‘A hundred warriors aow advance, 


And sounding club and hollow skin 
A slow and measured time begin; 
With rigid limb and sliding foot 
And murmurs low, the time to suit, 
Forever varying with the sound 

The circling hand moves round and round, 
Now slowly rise the swelling notes, 

When every crest more lively floats, 

Now toss’d on high with gesture proud, 
Then lowly ’mid the circle bow’d ; 

While clanging arms grew louder still 

And every voice becomes more shrill, 

Till fierce and strong the clamor grows, 
And the wild war-whoop bids it close. 
Then starts Shunktonga forth, whose hand 
Came far from Harou’s storm-beat strand, 
And thus recounts his battle feats, 

While his dark club the measure beats.’ 


But this scenic representation must not be 
confounded with the ordinary Indian war 
songs which are sung by the warriors, when 
leaving their villages upon a hostile excursion, 
and whenever, during the march, the excite- 
ment of music is necessary to stimulate the 
party to encounter the fatigues or dangers of 
the expedition. The chief warrior commen- 
ces the song, and after its termination, he is 
greeted with the well known exclamation 
yeh, yeh, from ali the warriors.—Vorth Ame- 
rican Review. 


— 


ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 


In Mr. Griffith’s edition of Baron Cuvier’s Ani- 
mal Kingdom, the question of the mental faculties 
of brutes is discussed, and the conclusion drawn, 
that the difference between brute and human rea- 
son is not in kind, but in the capability afforded to 
the former and denied to the latter. In illustration 
of this opinion, some curious anecdotes are related, 
from which we extract the following: 

** An elephant which a few years ago belonged 
to Mr. Cross, at Exeter Change, attained to the 
practice of a curious trick, which, by repetition, 
might be said to have acquired, if indeed instinct 
could be acquired, something of an instinetive cha- 
racter; but which, the first time it occurred at 
least, seems attributable to something short of rea- 
son. It is the usual part of the performances of an 
elephant at a public exhibition, to pick up a piece 
of coin, thrown within its reach for the purpose, 
with the finger-like appendage at the extremity of 
the trunk : on one occasion a sixpence was thrown 
down, which happened to roll a little out of the 
reach of the animal, not far from the wall; being 
desired to pick it up, he stretched out his proboscis 
several times to reach it; he then stood motionless 
for a few seconds, evidently consiklering—we have 
no hesitation in saying, evidently considering, how 
to act; he then stretched his proboscis in a straight 
line as far as he could, a little distance above the 
coin, and blew with great foree against the wall ; 
the angle produced by the opposition of the wall, 
made the current of air act under the coin, as he 
evidently intended and anticipated it would, and it 
was curious to observe the sixpence travelling by 
these means towards the animal, till it came within 
his reach, and he picked it up. ‘This complicated 
calculation of natural means, at his disposal, was an 
intellectual effort beyond what a vast number of 





All dressed and painted for the dance, 


human beings would ever have thought of, and 
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would be considered as a lucky thought, a clever 
expedient, under similar circumstances in any man. 

* Some young camels belonging to a much re- 
spected friend of the editor, and brother of a very 
valuable contributor to this work, were travelling 
with the army, when they had occasion to cross the 
Jumna in a flat-bottomed boat; the novelty of the 
thing excited theirfears to such a degree, that it 
seemed impossible to drive or indace them to en- 
ter the boat spontaneously ; upon which one of the 
mohauts, or elephant-keepers, called to his ele- 
phant, and desired him to drive them in; the ani- 
mal immediately put on a furious appearance, 
trumpeted with his proboscis, shook his ears, roar- 
ed, struck the ground to the right and left, and 
blew the dust in clouds towards them; and so ef- 
fectually subdued one great fear in the refractory 
eamels, by exciting a greater, that they bolted into 
the boat in the greatest hurry—when the elephant 
re-assumed his composure, and deliberately walk- 
ed back to his post. The same elephant was ap- 
pealed to by his mohaut to remove a branch from 
a tree which hung too low to raise the tent-pole : 
the animal looked at the pole as if measuring it 
with his eye, then at the tree and impending branch; 
he then turned his rump towards the trunk of the 
tree, stepped a couple of paces forward, took the 
branch in his trunk, and felt as if examining where 
it would split off; finding it easy at this place, he 
moved a little back to where it was thicker; then 
taking a firm hold, he gave it three or four sueces- 
sive swings, increasing his foree, till, with one pow- 
erful effort, it tore and fell on the ground. Being 
appealed to,to remove a branch still higher, he 
looked up, stretched his proboscis, and caught only 
a twig or two and some leaves; he was urged 
again, but he shook his ears and gave a piping 
sound of displeasure ; but the mohant still insist- 
ing, after another vain attempt, he caught the bear- 
ing pole of a dooly (a kind of palanquin,) and 
shook it with violence, making a poor sick soldier 
immediately start out of it; the hint was sufficient, 
he would not be trifled with. 

** At the siege of Bhurtpore, in the year 1805, 
an afiair occurred between two elephants, which 
displays at once the character and mental capability, 
the passions, cunning, and resources of these cu- 
rious animals. The British army, with its count- 
less host of followers andattendants, and thousands 
of eattle, had been for a long time before the city, 
when on the approach of the hot season, and of 
the dry hot winds, the supply of water in the 
neighbourliood of the camp necessary for the sup- 
ply of so many beings began to fail; the ponds or 
tanks had dried up, and no more water was left 
than the immense wells of the country would fur- 
nish. Vhe mulutaude of menand cattle that were 
unceasingly at the wells, particularly the largest, 
oeceasioned no inconsiderable struggle for the pri- 
ority in procuring the supply for which each was 
there to seek, and the consequent confusion on the 
spot was frequently very considerable. On one 
occasion, two elephant drivers, each with his ele- 
phant, the one remarkably large and strong, and 
the other comparatively small and weak, were at 
the well together; the small elephant had been 
provided hy nis master with a bucket for the eeca- 
sion, which he carried at the end of his proboseis; 
but the larger animal, being destitute of this neces- 
sary vessel, either spontaneously, or by desire of 
his Keeper, seized the bucket, and easily wrested 
it away from his less powerful fellow-servant: the 
latter was too sensible of his inferiority openly to 
resent the insult, though it is obvious that he felt 
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it; but great squabbling and abuse ensued between 
the keepers. At length the weaker animal, watch- 
ing the opportunity when the other was standing 
with his side to the well, retired backwards a fey 
paces, in a very quiet, unsuspicious manner, and 
then rushing forward with all his might, drove his 
head against the side of the other, and fairly push. 
ed him into the well.” 


—p——. 
THE PULSE. 


A case was lately admitted into §t, 
Thomas’ Hospital, London, which points out 
the necessity of examining the pulse in both 
wrists. The patient (a man) had received 
a severe contusion on the left side of his ab. 
domen. The surgeon finding the pulse of 
the left wrist so small and weak as scarcely 
to be distinguishable, supposed that an inter- 
nal bleeding had taken place, and cordials 
were in consequence freely exhibited to 
keep up the vital function. On the follow- 
ing day, the left pulse was in the same state, 
and observing symptoms indicative of in. 
creased action of the head, and fulness of the 
sanguiferous system, he examined the pulse 
in the right wrist, when he found it to be 
full, and beat with such force that he lost 
no time in abstracting blood. The left 
pulse was not affected by the loss of blood, 
and continued very feeble when he had near- 
ly recovered. 

5 cl 


INDIAN SACRIFICE. 


A late Missouri paper contains a letter from 
Mr. Wetmore, an American officer at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, relating the incidents attending the 
attempts of Mr. Dougherty, the ageut of 
Indian affairs, to save a female prisoner from 
being sacrificed by the Pawnee Indians, ac- 
cording to their custom. Dougherty, two or 
three officers, and an escort, from the garri- 
son, left the Bluffs, (Fort Atkinson,) on the 
5th of April last, and reached the grand Paw- 
nee village in five days.—They were told that 
the captive had been some time fattening for 
the sacrifice, and that the execution was to 
take place the next day, the fuel and all the 
materials being prepared. ‘The captive was 
a Paduca woman, who had been captured by 
a war-party two or three months before.—The 
chiefs and warriors met in council; and no ar- 
gument or persuasion was spared by Mr. 
Dougherty to obtain the release of the inten- 
ded victim. The principal men of the tribe 
seemed disposed to give her up tothe Ameri- 
cans, but the women and children and afew 
men were clamorous for the sacrifice. The 
medicine-man, or chief juggler, appeared 
among them, and after some flourishes, said 
he could so arrange the medicine as to secure 
plenty of buffalo and corn without a burnt of- 
fering. The captive was then led into the 
council lodge with evident marks of distres-, 
and audible expressions of grief, but after 
she was apprized of the interposition in her 
favour, her face was brightened with a smile. 











No one present could speak her language, 
and all communication with her was by signs. 
The next day she was delivered to the Ame- 
ricans, who placed her on a horse and started 
for the Bluffs.\—They had not proceeded far, 
when two Indians, who had determined to 
kill the woman, sprang from their conceal- 
ment, and one of them let fly an arrow at her 
which passed through her buffalo robe, and 
inflicted a mortal wound in her side.—A scuf- 
fle ensued, during which some disaffected 
Indians came up, bore off the captive, and 
threw her down on the ground, still alive. 
Two hundred warriors from the village imme- 
diately assembled around her, that they might 
dip their weapons in her blood. After her 
death, the Americans proceeded homeward. 


_—— > 


NAPGLEON’S LOVE LETTER 
TQ JOSEPHINE. 
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‘for him who. feels strongly, for him whom you 


| 


‘* By what art is it you have been able to capti- . 


vate all my faculties, and to concentrate in yourself 
my moral existence? It is a magic, my sweet love, 
which will finish only with my life. ‘To live for 
Josephine—there is the history of my life—I am 
trying toreach you—I am dying to be near you.— 
Fool that lam, | do not perceive that I increase 
the distance between us. What lands, what coun- 
wies separate us! What a time before you read 
these weak expressions of a troubled soul, ia which 
you reign! Ah! my adorable wife, I know not 
what {ate awaits me, bat if ic keems me much lon- 
ger from you, it will be insupportable—my cou- 
rage will not go so far. There was atime when I 
wus proud of my courage; and sometimes, when 
eontemplating on the ills that mancould do me, on 
the tate which destiny could reserve for me, I fixed 
my eyes stedfastly on the most unheard-of-misfor- 
tunes without a frown—without alarm; but now 
the idea that my Josephine may be unwell—the 
idea that she may be ill—and, above all, the eruel, 
the fatal thought, that she may iove me less, with- 
ers my soul, stops my blood, renders me sad, cast 
down, and leaves me not even the courage of fury 
and despair. Formerly, 1 used to say to myself, 
men could not hurt him who could die without re- 
gret; but now, to die without being loved by thee, 
w die without that certainty, is the torment of hell 
—it is the lively and striking image of absolute an- 
nibilation : I feel as if I were stifled. My incomes 
parable companion, thou whom fate has destined 
to make along with me the painful journey of life, 
the day on which [ shall cease to possess thy heart 
will be the day on which parehed nature will be to 
Me without warmth and vegetation. 

‘*T stop my sweet love; my soul is sad—my bo- 
dy is fatigued—my head is giddy—men disgust 
me—f ought to hate them—they separate me trom 
my beloved, 

“Tam at Port Maurice, near Oneille ; to-mor- 
row I shall be at Albenga; the two armies are in 
motion. We are endeavouring to deceive each 
other; victory to the most skilful. I am pretty 
well satisfied with Beaulieu. If he alarms me 
much, he is a better man than his predecessor, 
I shall beat him, F hope, in good style. Do not be 
Uneasy—love me as your eyes; but that is not 
€nough-—as yourself, more than yourself, than your 
thought—your mind—your sight—your all. Sweet 
love, forgive me—I am sinking. Nature is weak 


vo 
Vwy 


love !”? 


———— 
A MILITIA MUSTER. 


The following deseription of a country militia 
muster, drawn to the life,is from the Miners’ Jour- 
nal, a valuable weekly paper, published among the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania. Though written in 
Pennsylvania, like the old fashioned almanacs, it 
will suit any other meredian in the United States 
equally well. 

Militia fair, commonly called ‘ Battalion day,’ 
was duly solemnized at Orwisburg, in this county, 
on Wednesday last. Those of our readers who 
have not witnessed these gatherings, must be in- 
formed it is a festival of no smali magnitude. The 
whole-country is gathered together, men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, old and young, meet and 
dance, romp, drink, fight and cut ap high.”—La- 
bor of all kinds is suspended, villages aod hamlets 
are vacated, and every soul, whether subject to 
military duty or not, if capable of shaking a leg, 
trudge off by dawn of day, dressed in their best, 
to the place of rendezvous, which is usually one 
of the principal towns. It may be remarked there 
are generally quite as many women present as 
men, and three times as many spectators as sol- 
diers. In fact, soldiering has very little to do with 
the matter. Discipline, order and subordination, 
are by common consent banished from the field and 
lost in the din of shooting, hooting, drinking and 
dancing. The people gather together for “'a frolic” 
—** areal tear down frolie,” and they are deter« 
mined to have it, and have it they do and will. Im- 
provement in military scienee and tactics is no part 
of their concern, and is as little attended to as the 
last Sunday’s sermon. 

A word or two descriptive of the mode of pro- 
ceeding on these Battalion days, may not be unin- 
teresting to some of our city readers. The first 
thing heard in the morning is the random firing of 
guns, scraping of fiddles, and boisterous mirth and 
congratulations amongst the rusties. By seven or 
eight o’clock, the Hofsesa commences. The fol- 
lowing is the process. Each tavern is provided 
with one or more fiddlers. Each lad with a sweet- 
heart, wife, or locum tenens. The dance is a three 
or six handed reel. A gentleman asks two others 
to join him, they pay the fiddler a “ fp,” or a 
* levy,” and go to work with most laudable zeal 
and industry. The fiddler plays as if his life de- 
pended upon despatch, and aecompanies his elbow 
with his foct in most audible raps upon the floor, 
by way of keeping time. The dancers it may be 
supposed are not idle; the floor is well sanded and 
substantial proof given that they do not dance with- 
out shoes. The figure eight and a set is the whole 
figure. One of the party calls for a giass of sling, 


, toddy, or something of the kind, and placing hime 





self before his partner, gives her “a nod,” drinks 


| first himself and then hands her the glass, she 


drinks, and passes it to the next gentleman, who 
goes up to his partner and repeats the ceremony. 
Thus they drink and dance until the stipulated 
number of tunes are played, when a fresh party 
takes the floor and the dance continues. This is 
one of the principal occupations of the day. 

Every man considers it is his right, if not his 
duty, to go where he pleases, do as he pleases and 
pay as little attention as he pleases, hence it is not 
the work of a moment to form are. Bat gene- 
rally towards ten or eleven o’cloek, after no little 
noise and confusion, the several companies are 
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formed into what is called a line. And here a view 
is presented worthy the pencil of Hogarth. Some 
of the men with guns, and a great many without 
them. Some with sticks, others with a stick stuck 
into the muzzle ot an old pistol the length of one’s 
finger, to represent jire arms. The variety of 
tastes displayed in the uniform of the officers, is 
not the least amusing part of the spectacle. In 
due season the order is given to march to some 
neighboring field or common, where the line is 
again formed. 

A few evolutions are attempted and performed, 
each in his own time and after his own manner.— 
The army is marched two or three times around 
and across the field in a pot-hook line and then 
marched back into town and dismissed, each won- 
derfuily ecified and improved in military discipline. 
The real business of the day is now commehceed in 
good earnest—Firing guns, routing, dancing, court- 
ing, fighting and drinking. And that the latter are 
effectively performed, the attorney general, in due 
season, receives ample testimony. Thisis a Batta- 
tion day—training to according law. 

— i 


A good Story—whether true or not. 
To the editor of the Montreal Herald. 

Sin: The story of the man of his Majesty’s 71st 
Regiment, falling overboard from the Chambly 
steamboat, between Long Point and Montreal, 
and so miraculously appearing on the beach before 
his comrades had disembarked, reminded me ofa 
gjreumstance that occurred during my servitude 
on beard the Dolphin man of war, bound to the 
West Indies. We were going at the rate of avoui 
three knots anda half an hour, when Tom Gav- 
board, belonging to the foretop (who by the by 
was 2 bit of a wag,) sleeping in the. lee fore 
chains, by a sudden lurch of the ship was thrown 
overboard. 

A man overboard! was the general ery fore and 
aft—and every one ran to offer or give assistance 
to the drowning man. 

Tom, who was a tolerable good swimmer, as 
every body thought, but nothing extraordinary, 
woke on finding himself in deep water, and began 
to use his paddles, the ship passing ahead as I was 
saying betove, at the rate of three knots and a half 
Tom was soon lost sight of under the counter, (for 
although our ship was not on Sir Robert Sep- 
pings plan, yet she was pretty full abaft) when 

om was locky enough to get hold of the rudder 
chains. The hands all run aft, expecting to sec 
Tom astern, and lower the jolly boat down to 
pick him up; but no Tom was to be seen. * He’s 
gone,” said they, ‘to Davy’s locker,” and efforts 
ceased. 

Our ship was very deep, bound to the West In- 
dies, consequently our gun room ports were low 
inthe water. ‘This Tom saw, and as it was get- 
ting dark, he thought that he would wait till they 
had beat to quarters, and piped the hammocks 
down before he got on board, which he did, and 
then popped down into the lady’s hold, (where 
the gunner keeps his wads and spare monkies 
tails) and there remained till the middie of the 
first watch, when he sallied forth and made free 
with our bread bags, taking enovgh to serve him 
for three days, At the end of this time, we were 
jogging along atran easy rate, with searecly any 
wind, about a knot, when master Tom, uaobserv- 
ed, slips cut of the port he came in at, and drop- 
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ahoy !”’ ** Hallo,” says the quartermaster, who was 
about getting a pull on the mainbrace. Says Tom, 
“‘1f you don’t back the maintopsail, and heave too 
I shall sink, for no man can swim to the West In. 
dies without provisions.’’ 

Every body ran aft in amazement: for it had 
been blowing fresh during the time we had sup. 
posed he had been overboard, but there was no 
time to be lost—so the boat was lowered and poor 
Tom picked up, to the great gratification and as. 
tonishment of every body on board. 

On our arrival, as the Captain was on shore 
dining with the Governor, the talk turned upon 
swimming. The Governor was extolling the pow- 
ers of a black man he had, and our Captain swore 
no man could swin with Tom Garboard, of the 
Dolphin’s foretop; however, to make a long story 
short, the Captain and the Governor made a heavy 
bet—the time was appointed—Tom asked one 
week to get ready. 

The carpenters were ordered to make what 
chests, and conveniences Tom required. ‘The 
Purser was instructed at his request, to supply a 
fortnight’s provision. The day came, and Tom 
went on shore at the wharf appointed, when he 
began to stow his grub. The black fellow looked 
at him with astonishment. What you do here, 
massa?” says he—** What am I doing here,” says 
Tom, ‘‘ why, I am taking in my provisions, to be 
sure, and I advise you todo the same: for damp 
the bit of this do you get onthe road.” ™ Why, 
massa,” says the negro, “me no swim more nine or 
ten miles.” “ Nine or ten miles!” says Tom, as 
if in amazement at the short distance, why, 
man, I’m going to Tobago, which I believe is over 
two hundred mies, and shan’t be back for a fort- 
night.” 

The spectators were astonished. The blackre- 
fused to swim, The Governor lost his wager, and 
it was not until we were homeward bound — , 


Tom told the seeret. BOB TRANSON, 
—@—— 
THE FIELD OF SORROW. 


The following extract, from Belle’s Obser” 
vations on Italy, describes a spot and scene 
near Lyons in France: 

‘“‘Near these gardens, and hard by the 
river side, there is a green meadow, a place 
rendered memorable by circumstances of 
deep and touching interest. On this spot 
were massacred some of the wretched vic- 
tims of the Revolution. The people of Lyons, 
with a just sensibility, have named it ‘* The 
field of sorrow,” “Camp de la doutcur.” 
“A body of the citizens were carried forth 
to this place, conducted by the Gendarme- 
rie. In crossing the bridge they were count- 
ed over, and being found to exceed the allot- 
ted number by two persons, the commanding 
officer, Vallot, was informed of the circum 
stance, and was asked, ‘ whether two should 
be saved? and in such a case, which two? 
He replied, what matter is it? who cares for 
two, more or less? If they go to-day, they 
do not go to-morrow.’ They proceeded there- 
fore, and 210 men, accompanied by these two 
ill-fated beings, whom accident had involved, 
in the massacre were conducted to death. 








ping astern began te hail the ship. “ Yhe Dolphin, 


Their hands were tied behind them, and they 












were bound toa cable, passed from tree to 
tree, along a range of tall willows ; the sol- 
diers were drawn up im an opposite line, 
with two pieces of artillery. At the appoint- 
ed signal, their limbs blew in every direc- 
tion. Those who were wounded, but yet 
not released from the cable cried out to their 
butchers to finish their work; and they did 
so without delay, with the bayonet and sa- 
bre. Their number was such as to render 
the work of butchery long and fatigueing ; 
many were left breathing and palpitating in 
the agonies of death, and next morning many, 
still alive, were buried with the dead, by 
those who came out to pillage and who threw 
lime on them, ‘still quick and alive.’ Such is 
the narrative of a Frenchman. Alas! the 
French have many, very many such massacres 
to relate; blood which ages of peace and 
penitence will not wash away. We saw the 
spot where the trees had stood. They are 
now cut down, and replaced by monumental 
stones, tothe memory of those who perished. 


——<>—— 
A USEFUL HINT TO YOUNG MEN. 
For your own comfort, for your friend’s solace, 
for the sake of your eventual prosperity, cultivate 
a strict and manly habit of economy. Itis impos- 
sible to raise a good character without it. And 
this one single article, econédmy, connected with 
moderate talent, will recommend you to all from 
whom you may wish confidence or expect. renu- 
meration. Assistance, should you need it, will not 
be withheld, if itis known, that your care of per- 
sonal expense is correct. 
——<—— — 


WAYWARD CRITICISMS. 


Can a simple swain be happy? Look at young 
Colin, strolling over the green fields with his Flo- 
ra, and pointing at the evening clouds. Would he 
be happier, if walking with Pharaoh’s daughter? A 
prince might envy him. 

We should give thanks for what we have, and 
thus hope for better things: so said Euripides cen- 
turies ago. It is a great soul that can bear adver- 
sity without repining itself; and prosperity without 
making others repine. 

If lite be but vanity and vexation of spirit, why 
complain that it is short? When young, we wish 
io be older; when old, t® be younger. The age of 
content is like to-morrow; it never comes uatil it 
is past. 

We eannot argue with that person, who has not 
yet risen to that degree of wisdom, as to be ac- 
quainted with his own ignorance. He who never 
reasons will avoid the danger of reasoning inaccu- 
rately. But when a person cannot render a rea- 
son for his belief, it is evident that he cherishes an 
wwreasonable belief ? 

Too elaborate a reply against an impotent de- 
famer, is only to fire at a target; you waste your 
powder and ball. 

Itis best not to speak of things which are base to 
do, says Euripides. Duplicity quails before the sim- 
plicity of a noble mind. Hypocrisy seldom lets 
more than a half-fledged sentiment flutter out of 
his lips, lest it should turn and pick his eyes out. 
One should hardly catch a mouse by treachery. 

One touch of genius is worth a world of mere 
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description. This is illustrated in the effect of the 
spectacle of Yorick’s horse. “ Labour stood still as 
he passed ; the bucket hung suspended in the mid- 
dle of the well ; the spinning wheel forgot its round.” 
Here the eye, and the mind, are filled with distinet 
images, taken from life; and which give a stronger 
idea of the remarkableness of the animal, than the 
most minute delineation. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness 
and miseries. A marriage of love, is pleasant; a 
marriage of interest, easy; and a marriage where 
both agree, is happy. 


eed 


THE EPICUREAN, 


The Tale by Moorr, the poet, entitled 
Taz Ertcurzan, is commended in the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, for being in respect to 
exquisite insight into human nature—to po- 
etical thought and imagery—in respect to 
grace, refinement, intellect, pathos and sub- 
limity, above the * Loves of the Angels,” or 
any other of that author’s best works. Though 
it be written in prose, the editor calls it a 
poem and a masterly poem. An accourt of 
the fable is thus given: 

Maphron, the chief of the Epicuréan phi- 
losophy at Athens, becomes satiated with 
pleasure and human indulgence, to which 
he has given himself up. He becomes dis- 
contented with present enjoyments, at the 
idea of their sublunary nature—and longs for 
an immortality of never-ending, still-begin- 
ning delight. 

A strange vision in the delicious gardens of 
Epicurus fills the soul of Alciphron with this 
irresistable desire, and in search of the mys- 
terious secret by which life may be prolong- 
ed, and the round of joys be made eternal, he 
departs for the land of ancient wonders, 
Egypt, and speedily reaches the solemn city 
of Memphis. 

**] announced,” he says, ‘* to my associates 
of the garden the intention which I had form- 
ed, to pay a visit to the land of pyramids. To 
none of them did I dare to confess the vague 
visionary impulse that actuated me. Know- 
ledge was the object that I alleged, while 
pleasure was that for which they gave me 
credit. The interests of the school, it was 
apprehended, would suffer by my absence ; 
and there were some tenderer ties which had 
still more to fear from separation. But/for 
the former inconvenience a temporary reme- 
dy was provided ; while the latter a skilful 
distribution of vows and sighs alleviated, 
Being furnished with recommendatory let- 
ters to all parts of Egypt, in the summer of 
the year 251, A. D. I set sail for Alexandria. 
To one, who extracted such sweets from 
every moment on land, a sea voyage, howev- 
er smooth and favourable, appeared the least 
agreeable mode of losing time that could be 
devised. Often did my amagination, in pass 
ing some isle of those seas, people it with 
fair forms and kind hearts, to whom most 
willingly, if 1 might, would I bave paused to 
pay homage.—But the wind blew direct to- 
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wards the land of mystery ; and, still more, I 
heard a voice within me whispering for ever 
a." * 

At Memphis, (of which there is a noble 
picture) the Athenian youth, during a festi- 
val uf worship of the Moon, sees in an extra- 
ordinary situation, and falls in love with a 
priestess of Isis. The tale then proceeds :— 
Alciphron penetrates into a pyramid, where 
he discovers Alethe, the object of bis ardent 
inquiry. She isin a chapel, bending over a 
lifeless figure entombed in chrystal, whence 
she rises a silver cross, and “ bringing it close 
to her Jips, she kissed it with a religious fer- 
vour; then, tnrning her eyes mournfully up- 


wards, held them fixed with an inspired ear- | 


nestness, as if, at that moment, in direct ccm- | 


munion with Heaven, they saw neither roof, 


nor any other earthly barrier between them ° 


and the skies.”—She vanishes—and Alci- 
phron re-enters the pyramid, when he falls into 


the toils of the magical priesthood of the | 


country, from which Alethe finally disen- 
thrals him. ‘heir escape is like all the rest 
of the pyramidal scenery, of a very extraor- 
dinary character; but at last they emerged 
into day. The timidity and terror of the 
beauteous priestess, when, instead of one 
whom she had pictured to herself to be a 
venerable sage, she discovered that the com- 
panion of her flight was a young and noble 
Grecian, is delicately painted. However, 
they continue on their way; leave Lake 


Alethe traces her way, agreeably to the dying 
request of her mother—the form enshrined 
in the chrystal tomb. It appears that Theo- 


ra, the mother of Alethe, had been in secret | 


| 





a Christian, into which pure faith she had | 


initiated her daughter. 
of her embracing the offered chance of es- 
cape from the unhallowed precincts of Egyp- 
tien pagan superstition ; and she now seeksa 
holy Anchorite, near Arsinoo, for succour and 
protection. 

On her way, however, with Alciphron, she 
encounters the danger of falling under the do- 
Minion of an earthiy power, strong enough to 
contest the palm of victory even against hea- 
vensard enthusiasm, “As they sail where the 
superb lotus, which had risen the sun from 
the wave, and was now holding up her cha- 
lice for a full draught of his light,” she feels 
and confesses the influence of this power. 
Hore the Epicurean knowledge and the ves- 
tai innocence are admirably pourt ayed. At 
length they reach the hermitage, where a 
few Christians adore their God in safety.— 
Alciparon unable to quit the object of all bis 
dearest affections, professes to become a dis- 
ciple ; and though » dissembler at first, soon 
becomes deeply convince: ot the sublime 
truths of Christianity? the holy hermit, in 
consequence, betrothes him to Alethe ; but 
on the «ve of tis .uspici as destiny, when all 
the prospect is peace and blesse:Iness, when 
Alciptivon “wandered, unamused and unin 


This was the cause 
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terested by either the scenes or the people 
that surrounded him, and sighed for that 
rocky solitude where Alethe breathed, felt 
this to be the wilderness, and that the world,” 
the persecution under Vespatian commences 
and the Christians are dragged to martyrdom, 
at Arsinoe. Alethe is saved for one day, and 
Alciphron, wounded, obtains leave to visit her 
in prison, where she has been sent from the 
tribunal, with a coral chaplet tied round her 
head, as if in mockery, by the cruel and in. 
human priest ;—and the pathetic and beauti- 
ful tragedy ends by her expiring in the arms 
of her lover, being poisoned by the chaplet 
he was compelled to wear. 

The Literary Gazette closes a review of the 
Tale by this panegyrick :— 

** If the best style of Addison improved by 
modern taste—if the sublimity so much ad. 
mired in Vathek—if the fine perceptions of 
nature so exquisite in Rousseau, but employ- 
ed ona pure theme—if all these, and many 
other splendid qualities, touched by the ge- 
nius of Moore, can impart delight to readers, 
then will Ze Epicurean be an everlasting mo- 
nument to his fame.”’ 


nl 
POLITENESS OF PAUL JONES. 
The Albion of Saturday, contains a brief me- 
moir of the celebrated Capt. Basil Hall, of the 
Royal British Navy, now visiting the United States. 
The following paragraph in relation to Paul Jones, 


‘ igte ; ; extracted from that memoir, will be read with in- 
Moeris, and ascend the Nile for Sais, whether : : 


terest : 

“There is another curious circumstance attach- 
ed to Capt. Hall’s history. His mother, Lady 
Helen Hall, daughter of the Earl of Scikirk, was 
actually in the house at St. Mary’s fsle, and sit- 
ting at the tea table When the place was surround- 
ed by the crew of Paul Jones’s ship, and she re- 
members distinetly the whole particulars, and the 
delicacy with which the ladies were treated by 
Paul’s officers. It is wetl known that Paul Jones 
bought up, with his own mouey, the whole of the 


_ plate which was taken away and sent it back to 


| Lady Selkirk. 


It was not, however, till upwards 
of twelve years afterwards that the boxes reached 
the Isle ; and upon opening them a curious proot 
was afforded that they had never once been 
touched, for at the bottom of the teapot which 
had been on the table at the time, there was found 
a hard mass of dried leaves, just as they had beea 
at the moment the plate was carried away.” 

FIRST CORN LAW PASSED is NGLAN 

The first corn law prohibiting tre importa- 
tion of grain, was passed Sd Edward the Fourth, 
1463. It complains that occupiers in husbandry, 
were grievously endamaged by the importation of 
corn, when at a low price; it therefore forbids 
that practice when wheat was not lower than six 
shillings and eight pence, rye four shillings, and 
barley three shillings the quarter. 

It is remarkable that a statute was passed seven- 
ty yearsearlier, 17th Richard the Second, con- 
firmed by the statute 15th Henry the Sixth, pet: 
mitting the exportation of corn on paying the eur 
tomary duties, when wheat bore the same price 
(six shillings and eightpence) the quarter, 
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A VIEW 


OF THE 


GRAND CIVIC ARGH 


ERECTED IN CHESNUT STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE HALL OF INDEPENDENCE, 
In honor of the arrival of General LA FAYETTE in the City of Philadelphia, 


ON THE 28TH SEPT. 1224. 
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THE HUMOURIST. 


The Charleston Mercury contains a report 
of a law case, recently tried in the Magis- 
trate’s Court in that city, in which the plain- 
tiff sued to recover — dollars for making a 
coat. Thedefence set up was, that the coat 
was too small, and was useless to the defen- 
dant on that account, ‘The following was the 
decision of the Magistrate :— 

* ‘The plaintiff having proved that the work 
was done, and as no man is to work for no- 
thing, I decree that the Defendant shall pay the 
Plaintiff the amount ; and the coat being too 
small, it is ordered, by virtue of my equitable 
jurisdiction, that the plaintiff make a pair of 
breeches for Defendant’s son. 
be adjourned,” 








——= 


A young lawyer, who was rather given to brow- 
Sgatine had afavorite mode of mystifying a wit- 
mess, by saying, “ Well, Sir, I shall only ask you 
Que question, aud Ide not care which way you 
answer it.” Mr. Brougham, who was on the same 
circuit, accosted his friend one morning: “ Well, 
Jones, [have bat one question to ask you, and Ido 
not care what way you answer it. Hlow do you do 
to-day 2”? ‘ 
| 

Fierce as he was, our Chief Justice (Jef- 
fries) did not escape the. sting of a repartee. 
He wentto a country assize ence where an 
old rman with a great beard came to give evi- 
Aence, but had not the good fortune to please 


% judge; sohe quarrelled with his beard,, 


ind said, “if your conscience is as long as 
yous beard, you’il swear any thing.”” The old 
viede was wetiled, and briskly returned, 
*: My lord, if you go about to Measure con- 


scicucees by beards, your lordsh*p has none.” 


T. lenche’s Memoirs of the Life of Jeffries, p. 
ht) « 
—=— 
PERSONAL SECURITY. 
* Will you do me the favour to lend me an 
uuldred pounds?” says a young lady to a 
~dent old gentleman. ** What security will 
you jive me’ said the latter. ‘* My own 
Hereomal security sir,” 
ibe old gentleman, lifting up the lid of a large 
on chest,~- Phat is the place were I keep 
ay sécurtiics.”? 
Sea 
EIALLEY AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Fialley the great Mathematician dabbled 
net a little in infidelity; he was rather too 
fund of introducing this subject; and once 
‘sen he had descanted somewhat freely on 
it, in the Presence of his friend Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the Jatter cut himg short with this obser- 
sion. “LT always attend to-you Dr. Halley, 
with the greatest deferenee when you do us 
the honor to converse on astronomy or the 
/ alnematics, because these are subjects you 
vaveindustr ously investigated, aggwhich you 


Let the Court 


** Get in there,” said ' 





well understand, but Religion is a subject op 
which I always hear you with pain, because 
itis one which you have not seriously ex. 
amined, and therefore do not comprehend. 
you despise it because you have uot studied jt, 
and you will not study it because you despige 
it.” 





The late Dr. Baille, when in the hurry of 
great business, was sometimes rather irrita. 
ble, and betrayed a want of temper in hearing 
the tiresome details of an unimportant story, 
After listening with torture to a presing ac. 
count from a lady, who ailed so little, that 
she ‘was going to the Opera that evening, he 
had happily escaped from the room, when he 
was urgently requested to step up stairs: it 
was to ask him whether, on her return from 
the Opera, she might eat some oysters.—"Yea, 
ma’am,”’ said he, * shells and all,”’ 

PLAIN QUESTION. 

If of two fruits one was to be annihilated, 
which would you be most willing to spare, 
the. orange or the apple? Of two minerals, 
gold or iron? Of two stones the diamond 
or mill-stone ? Of two liquids, wine or wa- 
ter? 





= 
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ABORIGINAL CHARACTER, 

Asan Indian was straying through a village 
on the Kennebeée, he passed a gentleman 
standing at his store door, and begged a piece 
of tobacco. The person stepped back, and 
selected a generous piece, for which ne re- 
ceiveda gruff, “ tank you,” and thought no 
more of the affair. Three or four months af- 
terwards, he was surprised at an Indian’s com- 
ing into the store, and presenting bim with a 
beautiful miniature birch canoe, painted, and 
furnished with paddles to correspond. Un 
asking the meaning of it, he was tald—* Ih- 
dian no forget; you give me tobacco—me 
make this for you.” This man’s gratitude 
for a trifing favour bad led him to bebtow 
more labor oun his present than would have 
purchased him many pounds eof his favorite 
fumigatory. 


A plain, good hearted kind of a man, who un- 
derstood that a poor widow end ber family wege 
reduced to extreme distress by the death & 
cow, which was their principal support, generous 
went round among his neighbours to solicit that 
aid which he was unuble to give himself. He told 
a plain, simple, and pathetic tale, and received from 
each a liberal donation of—regret, sorrow, and 
sympathy ; but, thought he, this will not bay @ 
cow, and he consequently redoubled his exertions, 
and to the same efiect. He now got out of ail pa- 
tience, and being answered as usual by a reni son 
of Midas, with a plentiful shower of sympathetic ; 
feeling, exclaimed, * O ves I don’t doubt your 
feeling, but you don’t fee! in the right placc®™ 
** Oh (said the Croesus) I feel with all my hea 
and soul,” « Yes, yes, (replied he) I don’t doulf 
that neither, but } want you. to reeL IN Yeu! 
PouKET.’ Pr tal 
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INV ULNERABILITY. 

« Daring oar stay at Constantinople,” says Mr. 
Carne, an amusing incident betel Mr. R. agentle- 
man attached to. the palace. He har fost a leg 
while in the navy, and being very desirous of visit- 
ing the great Bazaar, he rode through it on horse- 
back, a privilege used by none but Purks, and, im 
these disturbed times, rather dangerous. A Bos- 
tandgi Bashu, an officer of some rank, being en- 
raged on observing this, came up, and struck with 
his sabre at Mr. R’s woodenleg. ‘The ‘Turk’s as- 
tonishment at seeing no blood flow, or woand in- 
flicted, was very great. He lifted his sabre, and 
cat with good will through part of the leg, bat 
finding it all useless, he drew back, without utter- 
ing a word, and gazed intently on the Frank.’’ 


In a country town in this state, a farmer, who 
had for years been in the habit of exchanging one; 
article of trade for atiother, had a snbseription Die 
per presented tohim fora book about being pub- 
lished, the terms of which were “ $175 in sheep,” 
or “St 50in boards.” Our agricaltaralist, duly 
entered his mame as a subscriber, with the re- 
mark that “in boards was the cheapest and he 
would trade that way? When the distributer 
presented his book, he was ofered in return a pile 
ot pine boards, and @aid, “ this is the way that I 
agreed to pay and will pay in no other. I have no 

ep to spare gd 

cmaimepansee 

When General Lincoln went to make peace 
with the Creek Indians, one of the Chiefs 
asked him to sit down onalog. He was then 
desired to move, and in a few minutes to 
move farther, The request was repeated till 
the General got to the end of the log. The# 
indian then. satd * move farther,’ to which the’ 
General replied, *I can move no farther,’ 
‘Just so it 18 with us,?-said the chief, * you" 
have moved us back to the water, and then 
ask us to move farther |” 

—— 


4 


As Sheridan was endeavouring to compli- 
ment (vulgi to gummon) a city tailor, out of 

new suit of clothes, by promising him a 
halfa dozen similar orders every year—* You 
are an exeellent eut, my deat friend,” said 
Sheridan, ‘*and you beat our snips of the 
west end hollow; why don’t you push your 


was going to hurl against the unofiending 
windows, but I was in time to save them from 
destruction gnd" him from the watch-house. 
On my asking the canse of his hostility to the 
premises of a man who could not have offend- 
ed him, he replied, with a hiccup, ‘* What! 
not offend ! a d———d ignorant coachmaker to 
leave his house out new painted, at this time 
of night!”—Dibdin’s Remis. 


A profligate young Oxonian, whose knock- 
er was nearly worn out by the incessant 
single raps of. a host of needy duns, affKted 
the following irreverend quotation on the 
door ofhisroom: ‘*I know your necessities 
before ye ask, and your ignorance in ask- 
ing.” ; 

ne ee 

The duke of Marlborough observing a sol- 
dier leaning thoughtfully on his musket, at 
the close of the battle of Blenheim, accosted 
him thus: ‘* Why so pensive, my friend, 
after so glorious a victory?” ‘*It may be 
glorious,” (replied the soldier ;) ** but Lam 
thinking, that all the humam blocd I have 
spilt this day has only earned me fourvence.” 

ferreme 

Sir Jonah Barrington says that Crrran 
had a perfect horror of fleas: “ Nor was this 
very extraordinary, since these vermin seem- 
ed to show him peculiar hostility. If they 
infested a house, my friend said that “they a'- 
ways flocked to his bed chamber, when they 
heard he was to sleep there!” [recollect bi 
being dreadfully annoyed on his way. to Car 
low ; and on making his complaint in t)¢ morn. 
-ine to the woman of the house, “ By hea- 
vers ! madam,” cried he, ** they were in such 
numbers, and seized my carcase With so rauch 
‘ferocity, that if they had been unanimons, and 
all pulled one way, they must have dragged 
me out of bed entirely.” 

= 
LITERARY PERSEVERANCE. 

Dr. Johnson, im his interesting biography of 
the poet Savage, states that during a cansi- 
derable part of the time in which he was em- 
ployed upon the tragedy of Sir Fhomas Ucer- 





imble amongst us? VI! recommend you 
very where; upon my honor, your work 
ives you infinite credit.” Yes,” replied | 
wist, **T always take care that my work’ 
.g credit, butthe wearcrs ready money." 


HOS 


COOKE THE TRAGEDIAN, 
/ooke, who had passed his hand along all 
pallisades anid shutters, as he marched, 
ame in contact with the recently painted 
new froat of a coachinaker’s shop from which 
ie obiained a complete handfull of wet color, 
Without any explanation tome as to the cause 
lis anger, he rushed suddenly inte the 
midcle of the streét, and raised a stone which, 
| Fespect to its magnitude, Polyphemus 
might mot have rejected, in his desire to crash 


enepherd Acis. This fragment Cocke! 


iS 2 
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bury, he was without lodging and often with- 


| out meat; nor had he any other convenien. 


ces for study than the fields or the streets 


i allowed him; there he used towalk and form 


his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, 
beg for afew moments the use of & pen an! 
ink, and write down what he had som» 


| ed, upon paper which he picked up by acci- 


dent. 
,cttihiapaaduntpenaced 

Dr. Franklin used to gay, that the most dic- 
thtcrested and useful friend a man could pos- 
sibly procure, was a French woman of a cor. 
tain age, who had no desi¢ts upon. his per. 
son, ** They are,” added bey. “go teady to 
do vou service, and, from, Rhelp Knpw! ge 
of the world, know so well hew te serve yu 
wisely,” : 
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And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the Poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape.--Shakspeare. 











THE LAST PATRIOT 
Of those who signed the Declaration of Independence. 
“Where are those great immortal sires, 
Who ruled the western world, 
Whose daring hands with flaming brands, 
Proud usurpation hurl’d ; 
etod where are those whose deeds divine, 
Live on the eternal scroll, 
VWrlose names shall shine 
On Freeddun’s shrine, 


While endless ages rst 


Nnstrious souls.ye dsrell on high, 
In Heaven’setherial halls, 
But ne’er shal! shame 
E.nshroud your fame, 
Till Freedom’s fabric falls. 
Ye brilliant suns whose light we prize, 
Gone down the sky of ume, 
¥e doth arise 
{n other skies, 
To shine with tight sublime. 


Soon shall the bast illustrious star 
Feom glory siuk 49 gloom ; 
But Freedom’s light 
Shall gild the night 
That clouds Coluanbia’s torab, 
#3 monument shall joy impart 
To him who reads his name ; 
Unbuilt by art, 
Within the beart 
Shall live his deathiess- fame. 


Not one cre long of all the band 
Who in Columbia’s cause, 
Redeem’d in fieht 
The raleand right 
Of liberty and laws, 
W ili here remain, but long enroll’d 
Qu Fame’s pure page shall stand, 
Bright to behold 
In burnish’d gold, 
The names of Frecdem’s band. 


Of ali the sages none remain 
But patriot Carrol, he — 
Weigh’d down by time 
. 2% 
*Mid scenes sublime, 
Stands like an aged tree ; 
Worere Franklm steeps, aud W ashingtoa 
Lies in his country’s tote), 
He soon tiget rest 
Ber miltlons biese’; 
A sail tho’ clielons doom. 
Milford, Del. MILFORD BARD. 
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THE GLORY THAT’S FADED. 
Serene in the west the last beams of the sun 
Sul linger in beauty ere night is begun ; 

Yet soon shail those rays of refulgence retire, 
That glory be faded, those splendours expire, 


But soon the dominion of night shall be past, 
And short is the time that her empire shall last ; 
Soon the splenders of morn shall rekindle amain, 
And the glory that’s faded shall brighten again. 


The meteor bears on the darkness of night, 
And glows for a moment with treacherous light, 
Yet soon shall its transient effulgence be O’er, 
And the glory that faded shall brighten no more. 


So the son of religion, tho’ darkness o’erspread, 

And tempests of sorrow candense o’er his head, 

When the ciouds of temptation have taken their 
flight, 

Shall brighten forever in regions of light. 


While the false fading splendor that brightens the 
face 

Of the vot’ries of guilt, soon shall sink in disgrace ; 

The smile shall decay, which the countenance 


wore, 
And the glory that faded shall brighten no more. 
ARCOLO, 
se 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Inscripen tro ). R. B. 
There is below a kindred tie, 
That rules within the feeling heart 
And drinks the cup of sorrow dry, 
Though of its draught sometimes a part ; 
Yet when hope’s cheering smiles are bright, 
The sweetest charm of life wili prove, 
find break upon us like the light 
Of angel dreams—’tis woman’s loye. 
But there’s another closer string 
‘ el a ° } 
Chat winds about the neble breast, 
And levels ev’ry worldly thing, 
To make the soul supremely blest ; 
Firm as the rock on Jiina’s shore, 
Its hidden shoot can never die, 
Though adverse waves in fury rear, 
To ’whelm the bai—’tis Frientiship’s tie. 
Existence knows no brighter charm 
To give us peace and happiness ; 
No feeling of the sou} to warm, 
As Friendship, or as love to bless. 
Depriv’d of these, our pilgrimage 
Through life’s uncertain path were drear ; 
And the gyim pleasures of exch stage 
Would feci as joys upon the bier. 
As oil upon the waning fire, 
"Twili cherish ev'ry noble flame, 
And spur the soul to.actions higher 
‘Than to attain inglorious fame ; 
The warrior feels himself a host, 
When fighting torJsis tallen triend, 
And deems his faith forever lost, 
Were valonr wanting todefend. 
When sorrow’s tear-drop dims the eye, 
*. It caims thre way-worn droopimg mind, 
And soothes the heart-felt agony, 
Of crael fortune’s alverse wind; 
It heels the spirit when opprest 
By grief, or overwhelméd with care, 
And ranks its hope among the biest, 
By pointing out the pathway iuere. 








ORASMYN. 
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SONNET, 
ON A WITHERED WREATH, 
i caw the Rowers call’d, beheld them wove 
By fairy fingers in a blooming wreath ; 
And she was beautiful, as infant love, 
\Vho pluck’d them sparkling from the dew-bright 
heath. 


She seem’d the blooming goddess of the morn, 
As she mov’d lightly, happily along; 

And on the passing breeze was gently borne 
tier happy, innocent and lark-like song. 


The wreath is blighted—as those flowers died, 
So died that maiden of angelic brow ; 
{ saw them perish, and I sadly eried 
Those plants, that lovely one, where are they 
now; 
And then methought so fadeth all things bright, 
As day is banished by the gloom of night. 
SELIM. 
| ana 
THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


i heard a prayer—and e’en an angel’s ear 
Might thrill with rapture sucha pray’r to hear; 
] heard a prayer—the Holy one agd High, 
Was pleas’d to listen to his handmaid’s ery ! 


isaw 2 Mother lift her eyes to heaven, 

And heard her claim the joy of sins forgiven. 
Not for herself—for she through years had known, 
lhe happiness that Christians feel alone— 

But tor her children was that pray’r express’d, 
That heav’n, at last, might be their mutual rest. 
That, let the world, with all its pomp and pride, 
Glow as it might on time’s deceitful tide, 

Let penury, with all its frowns, descend, 

\ud earth be bankrupt for a worthy friend— 
sll might the hand Divine their footsteps lead, 
And grant them grace suflicient for their need. 


And was she answered? 

Ah! that Mother died, 
Ar! left her children in the worid of pride. 
Yet, scarcely had she prais’d the Lord above, 
Before her children sung redeeming love ; 
(nd while rejoicings sounded rouad the throne, 
heir gratefai voices mingled with her own ! 


Yet, to whose care Jehovah has consign’d, 

Phe dying body and th’ immortal mind— 

Al! claim not wealth, nor pow’r, nor life, nor 
fame! 

—Earth, misery, half-existence, and a name! 

ut pray your God to keep a watchful eye, 

Support, defend, preserve, and learn to die! 

And pray in faith—then ev’ry child shall be 

Worth move than worlds through such a legacy! 


A Mother's pray’rs—a thousand bavps in heaven, 
Attest the grace in answer to them given! 

Ten thousand louder songs the Lord shall hear, 
For grace in answer toa Séother’s pray’r. 


Let grateful feelings in my bosom reign, 

And Jesa’sdove inspire my votive strain, 

For oneenthron’d in light, while here she dwelt, 
Preferr’d in pray’t the wishes that she falt : 

Aad now my Mother’s journey aye is done, . 

hat journey I, with trembling, have begun, 

Nor Talone—a sister’s step attends, 

And onward to the throne our pathway bends, 
Another sister, yet in tender years, 

Awaits the answer of her Mother’s. pray’rs; 
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Her Mother’s looks, impressive, mark her face, 

And hope anticipates her Mother’s grace. 

One parent, still, before as leads the way, 

To meet the sainted in eternabday. «+ 

Yet, which shall first enjoy that glad embrace, 

No tongue can telli—the futere veils its face— 

I, weak in frame, dejected, walk along, s 

Think oyer former times, and pour a_ plaintive 
song. ‘es 

May God attend our journey to the dead—= 

His love our joy, and sin our only dreads ~ - 

And to his name, eternal praise be given, 


| By all who serve on earth and glorify in heaven ! 


ALONZQ, - 
—— 


BURIAL OF ARNOED, 
Member of the Senior Class of Yale College. 


BY WN, P. WILLIs. 


Ye’ve gather’d to your place of prayer, 
With slow and measured tread; 

Your ranks are full, your mates are there, 
But the soul of one has fled! 

He was the proudest in his strength, 
The manliest of ye all; 

Why lies he at that fearful length, 
And ye around his pall? 

Ye reckon up the days since he 
Strode up that tdot-worn aisle, 

With his dark eye flashing gloriousty, 
And his lips marked with a smile. 

Oh! had it been but told you then 
To mark whose lamp was dim; 

From out yon rank of fresh lipp’d men, 
Would ye have singled him? 


W hose was the sinewy arm, which flung 
Defiance to the ring? 

Whose laugh of victory loadest rung, 
Yet not for glorying ? 

Whose heart in generous deed aud thought; 
No rivalry could brook, 

And yet distinction claiming not? 
There lies he; go and look. 

On, now : the requiem is done, 
The last deep prayer is said ; 

On to his burial, comrades, on, 


With the noblest of the dead! 


Slow—for it presses heavily— 
It is a man ye bear; 

Siow—tor our thoughts dwell pensively 
On the noble sleeper there, 


Tread lighly, comrades! we have laid 
His dark locks on his brow, 

Like life, save deeper light and shaie— 
We'll not disturb them now, 

Tread lightly ! for ’tis heautifal 
Those blue-veined eyelids sleep, 

Hiding the €ye death left so dull— 
Its slambers we will keep. 

Rest, now. His journeying is done, 
Your feet are Gp higsod; 

Death’s chain is on Your champion 
He waiteth here his God. ‘ 


Nay, turn and weep; “tis manliness 
To be heart-breken here} 

For the-grave of earth’s best noblengss 
Ig watered by the team, , 
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When cold in the earth lies the friend thoa hast 
lov’d 

Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then; 

Or if, from their slumber the veil be removed, 

Weep o’er them in silence and close it aguin. 

Oh! if *tis pain to remember how far 

Fryom the pathways of light he was tempted to 
roam tied 

Be it bliss to remember that thou wert the star 

That arese on his darkness, and guided him home, 

From thee and thy innocent beauty first came, 

The revealings that taught him true love to adore, 

To feel thy bright presence,and turn him with 
sh 


ame. 

From the idols he darkly had knelt to before. 
O’er the waves of a lite, long benighted and wild, 
Thou cam’st like a soft golden calm o’er the sea; 
And if happiness purely and glowingly smil’d 
On his evening horizon, the light was from thee. 
And tho’ sometimes the shade of past folly would 

rise 
And tho? falsehood again would allure him to stray, 
He but turn’d to the glory that dwelt in those eyes, 
And the folly, the falsehood, soon vanished away. 
As the priests of the sun, when the altar grew dim, 
At the day beamralone, could its lustre repair, 


“So if virtue a montent grew languid in him, 


He but flew to that smule and rekindled it there. 
q 


SONG OF EMIGRATION. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


There was heard a song on the chiming sea, 

A mingled breathing of grief and glee ; 

Man’s voice, unbroken by sighs, was Uiere, 
Filling with triumph the sunny air ; 

Of fresh green lands, and of pastares new 

hk sang, while the barque through the surges flew. 


But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 

Told, by its plaintive tone, 
That froni woman’s lip it fell. 


“ Away, away, o’er the foaming main!” 
—This was the free and joyous strain— 
“here are clearer skies than ours, afar 
We will shape otr course by a brighter star; 


Thereare plains whose verdure no toot hath press’d, 


Aud whose wealth is all for the first brave guest.” 


‘* But alas! that we should go,” 
Sang the farewell voices then, 

“ From the homesteads warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen.” 


“We will rear pew homes, under trees that glow 
As it gems were the fruitage of every bough; 
(Yer our white walls we will train the vine, 
And sit in itg. shadow at day’s decline, 
And watch our herds, as they ene at will 
‘Phrough the green savannas, all bright and still, 
*¢ But wo for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard trees, 
Where first our children piay’d 
*Midst the birds and honey bees!” 
* All, all our ows shall the forests be, 


As to the bound of the roe-! uck free ! 
None x tr, no farther pass ¥ 


‘We will wack exch step through the wavy grass ! 





We will chase the elk in his speed and might, | i 
And bring proud spoils to the hearth at night. F 


“Bat oh! the grey church tower, rf 
And the sound of the Sabbath bell, 3 

And the shelter’d garden bower— : 
We have bid them all farewell !” 3 


“We will give the names of our fearless race 

To each bright river whose course we trace ; 
We will leave our memory with mounts and floods ! 
And the path of our daring in boundless woods ; 
And our works unto many a lake’s green shore, 
Where the Indians’ graves lay alone before !” 


**But who shall teach the flowers, 
Which our children loved, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours? 
—Home, home, and friends, farewell!” 
——iniceeinriciniimnn 
TO “oe B94 % 
When thou passest away to thy last long sleep, 


There are hearts that willsadden and eyes that will 
weep; 


> 
And the smile will be darken’d that once wa 
bright, 
And the step will linger that once was light. 
Perhaps thou wilf go in life’s early bloom, a 
And in sweetness unfaded descend to the tomb, oe 


While eyes of love are around thee smiling, 
And dreams of bliss are thy hours beguiling. 


Perhaps thou wilt go in thy later stage, j 
When life is hovering *twixt youth and age, = 
When many a care is beginning to wound thee, 
And earlier hopes are decaying around thee. 


Perhaps thou wilt go when time has torn te 
The rose of life and left but its thorn, 
Aud fade away from life’s farthest shore 


As the rainbow dies, when the storm is o’er. 


But whene’er thou goest to thy last long sleep, 
There are hearts that will mourn thee, and eyes 
that will weep; 
And there’s one, who will pray that the light of 
heaven ; 
May sweetly beam on thy closing even. 
ARCOLO. 


— 


TO ANNA MATILDA. 
Oh! linger not, the morning sun 
His radiant course has just begun ; 
And v’erthe orient azure sky, 
His blushing beams refulgent fly— 
The lark is from his dewy nest, 
Where breezes mild his stambers blest ; 
And gaily to the early FAY 
Pours his enehanting notes of praise— 
The flow’rs have rais’d their drooping heads, 
The rose its sweetest odour sheds, 
On the light air, and all around, 
Joy vibrates with each mingled sound ; 
Then linger not, away with care, 
Let pleasure ev’ry moment share ; 
Why should we pine life’s hours away, 
‘Life’s summer hours—that glowing ray 
In youth awaken’d in the breast, 
By thnocence and mirth exprest ? 
Hope points to pleasure—ev’ry thought 
By some awak’nivg rapture taught, 
Turas from the gloomy frowns of care, 
And brighter objects. seeks to share. 

CORDELAA. 











SONG. 


O | if e’er the joys that dwell above 
Are felt by man below, 
°Tis in the hour of youthful love 
When tears of rapture flow; 
When cheeks are wet 
And hearts have met 
That long have sigh’d in vain ; 
And when love’s reveal’d, 
And vows are seal’d, 
To never part again. 


O! then life’s a scene of purest light 
Of sun without a shade, 
A constant day without a night, 
By love and beauty made ; 
“The fairest flow’rs, 
From beauty’s bow’rs, 
In manhood’s path are strown ; 
© ' on earth like this, 
There is no bliss, 
Till woman’s love is known. 
©! if there’s a scene in human life 
‘That angels bless above, 
“Tis when man clasps his faithful wife 
In pare and holy love ; 
When on her breast 
He sinks to rest, 
(The couch of wedded joy ;) 
And beneath her gaze, 
ln frolic plays, 
The pledge of love—her boy. 
O! then tell me not that woman’s heart 
fs cold as mountain snow, 
That to man she ne’er will joy impart, 
And heal the wounds of woe ; 
For ne’er was giv’n 
A taste of heav’n, 
Till clasp’d within her arms ; 
()! his first sweet bliss 
Was woman’s kiss, 
His joys were woman’s charms. 
MILFORD BARD. 


i 


Peace and contentment, only yield to man 

‘he happmess that all pursue, and yet 

So seldom find: pow’r may soothe the mind, 

And wealth may gratify ambitious hopes ; 

But deep within them disappointment rests, 

And when the object soars before our view, 

We mm desire—some unexpected storm 

May break upon us, and relentless tear 

Those pleasing visions hope has rear’d so long ; 

And that is misery—we prize not then 

What we have left, but only what we lose— 

Then life appears to usa dreary void ; 

We would not live—and yet, we fear to die, 

And on that fear we4qyause—death wears a gloom, 

And nature shrinks before that final hour— 

‘The contrite heart, that ever trusts in Heav’n, 

Fears not to die—and the last ling’ring hope 

That rests ou life, and all we value here, 

Fades like the pale, and distant morning star 

When the bright sun breaks on the gloom of night 

And shinegin all his glory—it is then, 

With spirits perfected our joys begin; 

We join with angels in eternal praise 

Around the throne, where love and merey reign; 

Not from our merit—what can mortals claim ? 

So wenk, so frail ; but yet the contrite heart 

Seeks pardon from its God, who sees reveal’d 

Lach seczet thought—He pitia—and forgives. 
CORDELIA. 
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‘“*FRENDSHIP 1S AS TRUE TO-DAY AS 
WHEN WE PARTED.” 
Why do I love to fix my eye 
So often on thy mother’s face ? 
Because thy looks1 there espy, 
Because thy features there | trace. 


She has thine eye of darkest hue, 
And much of its resplendent rays; 
She has the Aairof ebon, too, __ 
Which round thy brow its shade displays. 


And there is many.a nameless thing, 
Whieh ’mind me now so oft of thee; 
Her very tone will sometimes bring 
Thy image to.my memory. 
And yet she little knows how near 
These things have made her to my heart, 
And little dost tou think how dear, 
In these fond memories thow art. 
——— 
RELIGION. 


There is beyond the distant sky, 
A region of immortal bliss, 
Where the pure soul can never sigh, 
O’er ills, that blasted joy in this. 


Thereis a far more happy elime, 
Than fancy yet has ever known, 
Where the pale breath of fleeting ume 
Has never yet its envy blown, 
There is a refuge from the fate 
That governs here with cruel hand; 
On that mild soil where blessings wait, 
To shower o’er its happy band. 


And there the way-worn spirit feels, 
The mantle of unfading power, 

To clothe with glory ,as it Kuecls, 
Where it had never kneit before, 


There is a rapture here unknown, 
In that calm region of the blest; 
A rapture felt by those alone, 
Within its bounds of endless rest. 
A feeling to which earth allies, 
But one soft passion of the soul ; 
That lifts the spirit to the skies, 
And tinctures with its gloom the whole. 
There is upon that distant shore, 
A more divine and glorious vay, 
Than Hope, with all her magic power, 
E’er shed across life’s dubious way. 


"Fis blest Religion’s calming breath, 
From Truth’s exhausiless fountain given, 
Tosmooth the pathway on to death, 
And after point the soul to Heaven. 
Yet, not. Hypocrisy’s cold chain, 
Which hoids to earth the erring mira, 
And throws its vot’ries back again, ' 
Far, far the eternu! goal behind. 


But that pure feeling which adores, . 
When Nature’s works are bright around, 

And from the heart its worship pours, 
In gratitudeand wonder wound. 

*Tis this alone that c’er can grow, 
Luxurious in its happy clime ; 

Or, free itself froma things below, 

Teo soar beyond the reach of time. 

And thisit is which in that sky, 
Will give the soul eternal-rest - 

Will burst the chains of niger, 
And number with the countivsa blest. 


. 
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WHERE SHINES THE MOON. 


Where shines the moon, when stars alone 
Exit their feeble blaze? 

Where holds the moon her radiant throne, 
Where beams her silvery rays? 


Where shines the moon, when yonder sun 
Rides down the western sky? 

*Tis when her heavenly course is done, 
She fades from mortal eye. 


Where shines the moon, when thro’ the night, 
No queen of heaven is seen ? 

When not a ray from her pale light 
Plays on the dark blue stream ? 


Where shines the moon, when nights of gloom 
Mourn for her silver rays ? 
Where shines the chaste and beauteous moon, 


in sauless cloudy days? SYLVAN. 
—<————— 
LENES. 
To southern bowers, through whose enchanting 


shades 
The proud Potomac gaily sweeps along, 
Olivia came—she left behind the haunt 
Far in the North, where past her earliest days, 
To linger for awhile among the bowers 
And the warm hearts that greet the stranger there. 
She gaz’d with new delight on all around, 
Return’d the beamy smile of those who came 
To hover near and charm her spirit then; 
But two there were amoug this charmiog throng 
Whom best Olivia low’d—a joyous maid 
Was one—whose eye yet brighter seern’d 
Than skies of sunny day—within whose glance 
Lurked sparkling humour and whose cheering voice 
Was ever warbling forth some merry song, 
Or heard in jests that ealled the careless laugh 
From all around.—A. gayer, warmer heart : 
Ne’er throbbed in any breasi-——Theresa was her 
name. 
The ether wore g pensive air, and seem’d 
As if the ie of Afechad sacilened long 
Her youthful spint—while her deep biue eye 
Glow’d with the softened tinge of starry skies 
And often shone in tears: but if her voice 
Wes cver raised iu song, she chaunted then 
Some strain of sad and tender mclody— 
Whene’er she spoke, the themes on which eshe 
hung 
Were tose of love and gricef—they often drew 
Those teeling dréps from other eyes which made 
icr own_so sadly eloquert. 
ee ee © She was formed 
Fr Tove and be beloved-—Elvira was she call’d— 
With these Olivia spent the livelong day ; 
Whether in erowded hail she past along, 
With gay Theresa’mone the ghttering group, 
Or with Elvis listening to the strains 
Of sweetest music from some tender late— 
Together they thro’ gay Virginia's groves 
Delghted stray "d—in Vernon’s hallowed shades 
By her wild shore—and thro’ her meadows green, 
Or dark umbrageous wood—they loved'to finger— 
Or at times to whisper d’er the names 
In the decayed pavilion carved there— 
In the negieeted awn ttatdonely stands 
To tell what Vernon was—or by the tomb, 
The lumdle temé (on which the cedars wave, 
And Grass lixsariant grows) of ourown Washing- 
ton ! 


How gay Theresa was in-thé bright hours! 


* 
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Would turn to watch the shadows lingering yet 

Upon Elvira’s brow-these shades she strove 

With anxious care to banish far away. 

At times, with joy she saw around her lips 

A smile was beaming—-but with greater joy 

She marked upon that cheek so pale, the tinge, 

The rosy tinge of health and happiness. 

And thus on “ eagle’s wings” time past away— 

One brilliant morn—while the cool zephyr’s breath 

Bore the soft fragranee of each flower along, 

They parted !—Olivia and her young Virginian 

friends— 

Oh! *twas a saddening hour !—the sparkling eye 

Of bright Theresa was suffused in tears, 

Her yoice so joyous once breathed on the ear 

A mournful murmur in the sad & Farewell /” 

Elvira did not weep—and tho’ her tongue 

Did utter nothing, yet her'speaking glanve 

Hung on Olivia with such sorrowing gaze, 

And seem’d to say, “* God dless you.”— Twas the 

last 

Last look Olivia had of those seft eyes— 

They never met again! 

O’er the guy plains endeared by vanished joys, 

In silent sorrow passed Olivia then ; 

How bright, how beauteous was Potomae’s wave 

When last it met her gaze. —The setting san 

Found her on Chesapeake’s empurpled breast; 

Sadiy she gazed upon that flood of light 

Reflecting back from all those billows deep 

The fairy tints of heaven—and when her home, 

Eler native home, with her loved kindred there, 

Cheer’d the vain sorrow of her heart—she ne’er 

Forgot the shores she lefi—but often now 

When gay companions charm the social hour, 

Olivia thinks with half desponding sigh 

Upen her loved—her lost Virginian friends. 
SYLVIA. 








THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


Where storms tempestuous ever roll, 
Where lightning gilds the horrid scene, 

Where tempests ride from pole to pole, 
There the Phantom Ship is seen. 


j 


Where rocks destructive rear their head, 
Where whirlpools dash the spray around 
*¥Fi images of men long dead, 
There the Phantom ship is found. 


Where lies the mark of many a wreck 
And where isheard. the sailor’s seream, 

To rise from of a splintered deck, 
There tie Phantom Ship is seen. 

F’en where the dark and gloomy wave 
Rolls to Lethe’s sulphurous stream, 

Whose rolling waters none dare brave, 
*Tis there the Phantom Ship is seen. 





Hier bloody flag and streamers red— 
Yiells to the breeze, as swift she glides 

To seek a port, ’mid gloom and dread, 
O’er the fierce tempestuous tides. 


The Phantom Ship rides on the storm 
And rushes o’er each shatter’d wreck; 
Bat never was a human form 

+ Seen upon her blood-stain’d deck. 


And vet amid the tempest’s rear, 
. When fast the Phantom Ship glides on, 
1s heard upon the rocky shore 

The dreadful tale‘of one long gone. 





¥etoft Olivia from her sparkling tricnd 
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THE FAREWELL 
Days of my ¢ he rished youth, farewell! 
” Ye fleeting joys s adieu! 
Hence, Meme ry ! hence thy potent spell! 
Cease on the happy past to dwell, 
fe vain regrets renew ! 
Hope, Joy,a rid Lov e, ye Spectres bright, ye vanish- 
ed shades, adieu ! 
Thenghtless and young, a wreath of flowers 
Around my brow | bound, 
Aod fondly sought those blooming bowers, 
Where, circled by the laaghing tours, 
I dreamt that Love was found ; 
Fancy and oe before me fle “Wy and scattered fra- 
: grance round. 
Days of my cherished youth farewell! 
Ye pleasant scenes, adieu ! 
Nor more of tranquil hours ye tell, 
W hen all unheard Time’s footsteps fell, 
And all unheeded, flew ; 
Dreams of the roseate morn of life, a long and last 
adieu ! 
——<e——— 
THE DEATH OF THE TRAPPER. 
SUSGESTED FROM THE PRAIRIE, 
He died, 
And oh! it was no commen tribute which 
lhe mighty monarch, who spares none, receiv’d 
When a eave up his lease of lengthen’d life. 
How noble, awful, and sublime his death— 
iin had not sever that mysterious tie, 
Which to the body binds the immortal soul; 
grown, yie ided at last 





But nature weary 
lo the destroying angel of his God. 

The young and gallant chief, whom he had call’d 
Th 

j 


’ 





1e son of his adoption, one hand clasp’d, 
‘he other held that of the deseendant 
Of his ancient friend; his faivhfal dog 
Vas lying at his fe ely lifcless, yet seeming 
fh his vi aa to live; he was unconscious 


r 


rH = 


Bone, ere 6 emt 


il 
That his trusty friend had paid the debtwhich 
All thav’s mortal owe unto the author 
Of their fleeting lives; his was fast ebbing; 

His eye had lost its brightness, and his arm 

The vigour which i iy youth had strengthened it. 

At times, a beam of intellect reviv’d, 
Would light his features, and again illame 

His death contracted brow ; he then would speak 
Of youthful days, and of hiscoming death; 
» his father slept, and humbly crav'd 
ght tell where he himself should 


Poll wher 
—— stone 
sleep ; 
That future generations might derive 
\ knowledge that a man like him had liv’d, 
A man like him had died. 
He paused, 
And silence hung around hin ; ; then again 
His taee resum’d a glow of hi aithfulness, 
His eve its br ightness, and his arm its strength; 
taising his anbent form, as in obedience 
To some mighty eall, Here,’ cried the ancient 
one, 

And sunk again into his humble seat, 
Then into slumber calm, as infants sleep, 
Rut ne’er to wake again. SELIM, 

*It will he remembered that Hector, the old 
a lavorite companion of the Trapper, had died, 

{ his body was stuffed after the fashion of the 

ind Pees and laid by his master, that he might not 
in his last -moments miss, or feel the loss of his 


’ 


o! ae friend. 
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THE MODERN LOVER’S ee TO 
HIS MESTRESS 


Tis not that graees round thee le 
Tntellig gence is in thy eye; 

That whenthou’rt deck’d in bright array, 
Spring gives to thee supremacy ; 

And openeth her flowrets sweet, 

To meet the pressure of thy feet. 


*Tis not that ¢very bosom thrills, 
When thon but opes those lips of thine ; 
*Tis not that from thy eye distils 

The pitying tear—a drop divine— 

And falls s upon the mourner’ s breast, 
With agonising woes opprest. 


*Tis not that when thon deign’st to speak, 
The hour more swifily flies aw ay ; 

’Tis not that thon art mode st—ineek, 
Unthinking of thy own display ; 

*Tis not that Nature’s self ‘thou. art, 


| Possest of an unchan ging heart. 


*Tis not that unassuming mie M4 
Thy moments unaflected—plain ; 
Tis not that then art always seen 
Unruffled as the sleeping main ; 
That passion ne’er distorts ihy face, 
Nor robs it ofa single grace. 


”Tis not that thou bast sear’d afar 
On Fancy’ *sundulating wings ; 
Peep’d in the bosom a a star 
Explor’d ile ocean’s hidden springs > 
Ani sallying from the Muses’ grot 
Hiuinin’d this dull, mundane spot. 


"Tis not that in thy vivid mind 

Is Icarning’s brillianey espied ; 

With not a tho’t that’s unrefin "d, 

A wish that thou would’st like te hide 5 
Oh! *twas not these that won my soul, 
And bade me-bow *heath thy coxtrol. 


Bet *cis that colden charm divine 


‘That Fortune in good-humeur flicvege . 
’?Neath which eaeh other SPACE stipins 
Closes iis unpretending wi igs 5 
"Vis wealth that raakes thee in my eyes, 
A visitant from paradise; 
DAVID GAMUT. 
caneeenmaelpeommenincts 
STANZAS, 


Let the stern mind refective—deep— 
With cold philosophy imbued, 

Look on with scurn’al passion’s sweep 
Soft feelings un subdwe dj 

Let the heart spurn all trivial joys, 
And glory in each wish represt, 

And argue that each pleasure clovs, 
And adamuntine make he bre net. 


> 


This ean be done—when ail is fair-- 
Whea real sorrows ne*er oppress ; 
When never hating tasted care, 
You spurn at each caress; 
Then vou ean fancy that ne ties 
Heve the least hold wpoy the hoart. 
That worldly weakness yoo despite, 
And never ean feel an juavard emai 
And there is pleasure then, to view 
The thousaad ils « hich oma be Pelt ; 
Yea, fancy that you feel tiem too 
Boast you have never knelt; 





ei eens entree sn she 


Pramas HS, 
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An in your weakness, sorrow’d o’er 
The loss of some much valued one, 

Whose life was snateh’d away before 
Lis term of usefulness begun. 


And you may wonder when you see 


Tie eye of one with weeping swoi’n, 


And say within yourself, that he 
The spitit of 2 girl has stol? ng 
And teok upon fils face with scorn, 
And marvelthat a man could be 
So “ eak, that feeling x eould suborn, 
hat hardy soul which should be free 
From ‘oth woe, or noisy glee, 


But wait “till you can really know, 


Whit “tis to tose the friends of earth; 


Wait till you feel not fancied woe, 


Not pictured wretchedness and dearth; 


Then tell me if that heart of stomey 


Keen sorrow wilh not sometimes soften; 


If the dread knowledee that alone 


You must beg will not grieve you often; 


Wait ’tiil your last unchanging friend 
Shall gasp within the arms cf death; 


Wait ull all help which you can lend, 


Recalls not his departed breath. 


Then i within you there should live, 


oe spark of Human Nature—dare 


Put to euch feelings utterance give— 


Fhen taste what you have seoii’d—despair. 


Then look upon that sifent corse, 
ihe wreck of every tie below; 


And say, aye, know you feel remorse, 


ound ! wees Or at the blow. 
Then jet t hat heart with anguish swell, 
Te desivoy’d juy’s only token; 
Then deoop foriorn--for that dark snell 


er 


O; sophistry keer isbroken. CIREX 





ee 
MAHTOREE. 

y eB the Loups,” the sealp of a mighty Ducetah shall 

never dryin Pa whee smoke.—The Prairie. 

AGi + the » trench ’rous Teton stands, 
Vhe death glare in his eye; 
A 
he Pawnee’s biade is near his heart— 


Price oF? elas Giinsee jeer 
pie Ol TAe Loups, *the Sioux eried, 
Litt ghastly was bis smile, ) 

h hoth uo tes rors for the DVaVe, 


Catt Ris hate besuiie. 


oul aud fearless clanee, 


"} is fie ife forth he drew 


ving wih bis dying strength, 
at ciard-heart’s fect it few. 

\ trom his weeinted bosom rush ’d 
i@ }rbe “load 7 WEA Stree cis 


a 
¢(atiil he ORES wield 2h claim, 
Norerowelrdd 


she ‘wehty micip. 
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bathe: nride 
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ADDRESS TO A HUSBAND. 
BX MISS PORTER. 


O grant my prayer, and let me go 

Thy toils to shar e, thy path to smooth; 
Is there a want, a wish, a wo, 

Which wedded love can fail to soothe. 


At morn, when sleep still seals thine eyes, 
My*hand thy temperate meal shail spread ; 
At night my smiles shall eheck thy sighs, 
And my fond arms support thy head. 


And if hy vexing cares shonld dart 

Some hasty word, my zeal ‘to chill, 
Suili this unchanging, tencer heart, 

The sacred vow { made shail All. 

ee 
Written forthe religions celebration of the 51s¢ Anni- 
versary of American Independence by the children of 
the Sabbath Schools in Pittsburgh. 
BY W. B. TAPPAN. 

Onr fathers rose in peril’s day, 

To die, or life and land to free; 
O, Thou! who nerv’dst them for that fray, 

The arms and victory we: ae “i Thee ; 
Ane Thou that didst for them decree 

A passage through the countless host, 
Saviour from ehartot and from sea,— 

Thou art the God in whom we boast ! 


Upon our fair and favour’d land 
Descends abundance in a shower; 
And many a bright and joyous band 
Their banners vear to peace this hour; 
Conven’d beneath eur leafy bower, 
The turf our shrine—the sky our dome— 
We praise Thee, Thou Protecting Power! 
For blessings past—fox' | lopes to come. 


And Lord! from thy Pavillion shine 
Upon the offering, as thouw’st sherte ¢ 
Aed be each heart’s inscription thine, 
To GOA waseen, yet not Unknown ! 
And O, propitious from thy throne 
OF st: oad light, behold us now ; 
And let the theught of Thee alone 
Possess our bosoms as we bow. 


Long look, and kindly on the soil 
Onee water’d with the pileri im’s t - 
An! grant that all their prayers and toil, 
May vielt to thee a harvest here, 


Anas thy hand metes out the year, 
Bless Thou the rul’d end these that rule; 


And O, our God! be ever near 
in love, te blessthe Sunnay Scroor. 


THE WANDERER: MINSTREL. 


On a sea beaten rock that o’erhangs the dark bil- 
, 
yy 


’ 
heve the winds and ihe waves beat envelop’ 
u founa, 
He rests his lone head on the rough regged pil- 
in. 
: Wy 
And weeps for bis kindred, his country and 
;OmMe. . 


lis’ e'chy with the sound of the wild surging 
OLean, 


Now mingles in. murmurs and dies on the 
lads 
And ic hows his white knee, and bends down in 
2 O14 OMan 
fie his dark rolling vingicts gat wildly be» 
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Now the mem’ry of country, of home, and of child- 
hood, : ; 
Arises before him all lovely and fair, 
He seems to behold his lov’d cottage and wild- 
wood, k 
Then starts from his dream and awakes to des- 
pair. 
O never, no never, he eries in his sadness, 
Shall F again tread on the threshhoid of home ; 
: press my fond friends to my bosom with glad- 
ness, = 
Or thro’ the wild woodland in happiness roam. 


Far, far from the scenes of my childhood I wan- 
A ay 
UCis, ae 
Far, far from the blest and the beautiful shore, 
An exile alone in my sovrow I pondér, 
And weep for the home I shall visit no more. 


My harp is unstrung and it Langs on the wil 
low, 
The winds tlre’ its wires wake a sorrowful! 
strain, 
When borue to my ear by the breeze of the bil- 
low, 
Despair and distraction then fire my brain. 


Farewet tomy country, my cottage, and wild- 
woed, 
In a Gr foreign land still unfriended I roam; 
Adieu w my friends aud affections of childhood, 
A lon; last adieu to my country and home. 


MILFORD BARD. 
en eee 
SUNRISE. 


Darknrss is past;—the midnight gloom that hung 
Broding in silence o’er a shumbering world, 

ye . , ; . 

lhe siemn curtain that o’er earth was flung— 
Givs place where morning’s gay drest lag un- 

fintd 

W 7 cor the ambhe sect in en tcder pels 

vWeavs oer the amber Cast in £o.Gcep pra ory 
Wiile formless messengers ou morn tipt wing 

Seer on the orient atmosphere t le, 
Tc gladd’ning heralds of the coming king. 


> 


Ancbrighit and glorious are the beams that break 
I gorgeous splendour up the twilight sky, 
Keccting down vpon the still blue luke, 
(rv lighting up the mountain steep on high. 
He" lost is he to faney’s heaven-fraught powers, 
Vho sleeps the time of early morn away ; 
Wio gives to stumbering indoience the hours 
Mf joy’d effulgence, of approachiag day ! 


Fr here may virtue see her hallowed shrine 
at by the purest beams of holiness, 
leek’d by the brightest wreaths that joy can twinc 
hie every breath speaks puvity and bliss; 
ooh! *tis like that one dear ardent smile 
That breaks upon the soul ia earlier years 5 
' tint that gieams a litle while 
Os youth's fair morn, bedew’d with love’s warm 
tears. 


at LiaGwing 


And brighter now the lustrous glow is spread, 
_ Kindling afar the gladness of his-ray, 
Who i tag glorious from his wave-wrant-bed, 
Meets the warm smile that hails the weleome 
day. 
— ny 2 one Pith care and grief oppress’d, 
I oO wi 


id’), > 


a tue wakeful pillow gave no rest,g™ 
“or whom no yell of kind repose was dray 
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eiched with anxious eve the CONL.D Sahar, 


ek 
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Thus when the son] afflicted and forlorn 
lias sunk beneath oppressive sorrow’s night, 
Shall burst the ra@iance of hope’s bright morn, 
Shedding around her gleams cf holy light. 
And thus when slumbering in the darling gloom 
Of death, and all that is has pags’ away, 
The sun of life shall rise upon the tom, 
And spread the beams of an immortal day. 
MINSTREL OF MANAYUONE. 
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Lam a word of six letters, and am properly an 
appendage of royalty, though sOmetimes I am 
used by those of iaferior rank ; transpose my first 
five, and dam frequently pointed out by the wea- 
thercock ; take my ist, 4th and Sth, and I ama 
heavy weight; take ray 2nd, and three last, and F 


/ arm oiten brought in eontact with the razor; tran 


pose my 3d, 4th and 5th, and Lam a conjunction ; 
transpose my Ist, 5th and 6th, and I belong to 
fishermen; take my Ist, and thee last, and l ex- 
press the pitch of veice; take’my two first and 
iast, and I am an article; transpose my fst, and 
four last, and Tam used asa term in music; tans- 
pose my Ist, Sd and 4th, and Lam what all bo@tes 
do after death; trauspose my 3d and 4th, and I 
am aconjunction; ke my three last, and IT am 
conspicuous in the numerical table; transpose 1 
2nd, 3d and last, and I belong to the fema 
transpose my 4th and Sth, and I am a: 

the aflirmative; transpose ry @uad, and twe 
and Iam auseful anima! on ptaatations. 
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For my first, take three-fourths of that whieh i: 
mmaterial.—For my second, ake cie third of 
enal retribution.—For my tui the half af 
i mineral—And my whole wi wabined, will 
orm a wecaly } ecumired. 
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My first, is five-sixths of a 
will be found between the ri: 
My third, crowns the day.— Air fourt! 
station-—And my conjunctio 
teiicetuai repast. 
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